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Children’s Literature 


The speech problem child is reticently 
self-conscious about his speech. He doesn’t 
want to be. He wants to enjoy and discover 
and play with a normal child’s relish. But 
the blocks and stoppages which continu- 
ally result from his own 
inner tensions, the gibing 
and imitation of his speech 
by children around him, 
and adult “pushing and 
pounding” him to be nor- 
mal, keep him in a per- 
petual state of confusion. 

Bit by bit, his mind is 
insidiously conditioned to 
“stick” at the point of the 
affliction he’s got and 
what people may think of 
him, rather than being in 
on the exuberant dis- 
coveries about things and 
“self? with which the 
more integrated child is 
concerned. 


Only twenty-five per cent of the 
speech problem children are beset with 
problems which stem from an organic dis- 
order (cleft palate, cerebral palsy, deaf and 
hard-of-hearing). The others, mainly de- 
layed speech, articulation, stuttering, are 
due to bad speech patterns continuously 
around them, or to emotional blocks and 
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and Creative Speech 


tensions throughout the entire body which 
manifest themselves in the particular 
speech problems. 

The child needs to have release from 
the pressure of concern with the speech 
problem itself, and to go 
through a process of “un- 
winding” himself from 
Over-tension or over- 
emotional balance blocks 
—back to the natural 
rhythm and tonus in- 
herent in any body in 
good health, before setting 
out to build new and more 
acceptable speech patterns. 
If the body as a whole is 
functioning well, so will 
the speech mechanism, 
for speech is merely an 
over-laid function of cer- 
tain body organs used 
primarily for another 
purpose. 


Children learn, not by the “pound and 
push” system, but by an “osmosis-absorp- 
tion and delight in the idea” system. And 
in order to correct poor speech habits or 


Mrs. Carey is a professional ballet dancer 
(once guest soloist with the Norwegian ballet) 
now pursuing graduate work in speech therapy 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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develop good ones, the most effective way 
is to work within the rhythm of the child 
and his interests. Children’s literature 
makes a great contribution to this method 
of approaching speech therapy, since many 
of the books touch the child’s experience 
center and stimulate his flow of thought 
and speech, so that his speech patterns 
improve imperceptibly. 

The little mind is easily distracted. To 
hold itself at attention for a long time 
is difficult, unless it is truly interested. At 
the right moment a child will yield his 
mind with ease to a story or poem which 
delights him. The focus is there without 
strain or push. And when a child does give 
himself over to an idea, he enters in with 
his whole heart and seems to “inhale” the 
idea-impressions deep into his subjective 
nature, which stores up these impressions 
and seems to remember them long after 
having forgotten them consciously. To 
use this “receptive” state for the impress- 
ing of good speech patterns can be a fas- 
cinating project. 

The child who seldom talks will cry 
“Coockle-doodle-doo” in the excitement of 
identifying with the story, “Little Red 
Rooster Learns to Crow,” abcut a little 
rooster who wanted to crow and tried and 
tried and heard others do it and finally did 
it himself. 

A child with an articulation problem 
flips his tongue out like Mr. Toad of 
“Follow The Road,” to catch a bug or a 


fly. Certainly this is a painless way to be- 


come conscious of his tongue and what it 
can do. 


Many Types of Children’s Books 
Motivate Speech Practice... 


Books with much suggested 
physical movement. 
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Children with poor speech are often 
poorly coordinated ‘physically. Stories 
which may motivate strong motor response 
are good for these children, because they 
tune their bodies toward a better muscular 
tonus and coordination. A steady stream of 
books is available for help in using that 
ever-zealous, spontaneous energy in a 
child’s body. 

One of the best is Little-Boy-Dance. 
A drum and a primitive basic beat can 
pull the children into a circle, stomping 
with their feet in time to the drum. As 
the bells around the Indian boy’s waist in 
the story go “jinck-jinck-jinck,” and even 
the head-dress of many feathers dances 
back and forth, the mood grows in excite- 
ment. Around a “campfire” built of 
colored tissue paper, the Indians in the 
classroom break into tramping, jumping, 
stamping—a perfect place for the bells, 
pans and spoons, drums and tambourines 
of a rhythm band. There will be a 
breaking-out of voices into “ho-ho-ho-hee- 
hee-hee” and “I-yi-yi-yi.” As the story gets 
to the bow and arrow incident, the chil- 
dren can divide up into pursuer and pur- 
sued (Indians with bows and arrows and 
the deer ). 


Mr. Whistler contains a ballerina doll 
who whirls on her toes as Mr. Whistler 
whistles the appropriate tune, and many 
other delightful toys on the shelf and 
throughout the toy shop (toy wooden 
soldier beating a drum, a spinning top, a 
seal with a ball posed on the end of his 
nose) who may, with a record such as 
Tschaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite to in- 
spire them—move in all sorts of ways ac- 
cording to their respective characters. 


From Roar and More come many good 
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stories about animals, such as: 

“This animal is a kangaroo 

Well, that’s not true 

She's really two 

One is the mother 

The other is small 

Together they run and hop and fall 

Together they wiggle their tails and jump 

With millions of noises like wump, 

thump, thump.” 

Children will make tails out of rope. 
They will hop across “fields and brooks,” 
and will experiment with their “fannies” 
falling to the floor with as much of a 
“thump” as possible. They will even start 
their own jargon of “Kangaroo” talk 
(which can be well geared by the teacher 
to touch on just certain nonsense syllables 
a child may need—"Ba bi-boo—pi po 
pum” (quick flexibility of voiced and 
voiceless consonants )—'sizzle-soozle” 
“Zizzle-zoozle, zooz” “rummy rum-rum- 
rum, roo ree-ree” (for a child who substi- 
tutes (w) for (r)—"‘Tick-tock, teetle- 
deedle teetle-deedle.” 

Other good books for movement in- 
clude: Five Little Monkeys, Peter and the 
Wolf, Dress Up and Have a Party. 


Books conducive to relaxation and 
“letting go” 

A child must free himself of much 
over-tension before he can apply himself 
to new speech habits. Stories which weave 
an atmosphere of “yieldy” ease and quiet- 
ness around the listener or reader will cer- 
tainly aid the teacher in her suggestions 
for relaxation. 

An excellent story for this purpose is 
Sleepy Bunny—a little bunny hops to the 
skunk, the squirrel, and any number of 
other animals (all stretched out on the 
floor) telling each one to go to sleep— 
Right in the footsteps of the bunny might 
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be the teacher who could suggest, “There's 
nothing but sawdust inside your bodies. 
Even your toe-nails and finger-nails are 
filled with sawdust, so all you can do is 
‘let go,’ ‘let go.’”” And they will! 

Also fine is Little Fur Family, espe- 
cially the end where the little fur child is 
snug in his bed and being gently sung to 
by his parents . . . with perhaps a tune the 
children themselves make up to go with 
the “sleepy” poem, or chanting the poem 
with a record such as Solveig’s Song from 
Peer Gynt playing in the background. 

Follow the Wind and the poem 
“Velvet Shoes” are two other selections 
which are good for this purpose. 


Books which flow in the rhythm 

Each thing (any object, a plant, a 
human being—even qualities like faith 
or trust, a bus ride) has a special rhythm 
native to itself and by which we know it 
to be itself. It’s a hum, a vibrancy which 
gives that particular thing its inherent 
meaning and which, if intact, shows itself 
and nothing else, continually revealing it- 
self to itself and what it is meant to be in 
all its glory. 

Our bodies reveal this rhythm at its 
best when they radiate whole health and 
function freely and easily from the ‘‘com- 
mon sense intuitional” approach as well 
as the intellectual. It is then that their in- 
dividual beat is in harmony with the pulse 
beat of the natural over-all environmental 
rhythm about them. 

Many authors of good children’s 
stories write about the most important 
principles of living from this deep inherent 
“sense of truth” orientation point. 

Books like Crow Boy, Little House of 
Your Own, Night and Day, Carrot Seed, 
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and Little Island all deal with the prin- 
ciples of living with integrity and fullness 
of realization. 

Miss Krauss and Miss Brown have 
both touched the essence-rhythm innate 
in the qualities of faith and unity in their 
Carrot Seed and Little Island. And it is be- 
cause they are writing in the very rhythm 
of the qualities themselves that the words 
mean something and put the child in 
identity with the particular “feeling experi- 
ence” for which he learns the word-symbol 
“faith.” He may have had the “tuned-in 
contact” with this particular quality be- 
fore, but not known what name to give it 
till now. 

To swing into the rhythm of these life- 
principle experiences is important for the 
well-integrated child; but for the arhyth- 
mical child who somewhere along the way 
stopped up this ease of rhythmic flow so 
that it now comes in jerks and starts (in- 
cluding reactions to people and situations 
abcut him as well as his own inner feel- 
ing about himself), the reading of these 
experiences is priceless in putting him in 
touch with finding the rightness and har- 
mony of himself in relation to easier 
speech as well as to the world about him. 


Books concerned with many 
sensory stimuli 

One of the very best ways is to prac- 
tice speech sounds for a purpose, and one 
of the best purposes we could find is to 
have stories which delight the children 
with strong sensory images. A child who 
hears, feels, smells, and tastes along with 
the characters in the story becomes so in- 
volved that as we set the speech-sound pat- 
terns, without thinking, he repeats them 
over and over again till the new habit re- 
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places the old one. 

A child responding to the rhythm of 
a train chugging along in Whistle For 
The Train, will be just ripe and eager to 
make the correct patterns given to him of 
the (ch) “choo-choo-choo” or the (p) 
as the train tires and becomes slower and 
slower with smoke pouring from his 
mouth in a “puff-puff-puff.” 

Rain Drop Splash is a perfect story tc 
read on a rainy day. The teacher may tell 
the children to watch the rain outside the 
window as she reads: 

“Drip drop splash 

Drip drop splash 

Drip drop splash 

Went the rain all day.” etc. 


She perhaps says, “Now, keep watching 
the raindrops and notice their rhythm. 
I'm going to tell some of the story again 
and let the rain tell me just the way to 
say it. Now you also watch and as I tell 
it, you'll be the little echoes and answer 
easily just what you heard.” Thus as she 
repeats the first line, the echoes return in 
the same “Drip drop splash.” 

The beautiful picture of bees and but- 
terflies in a field of daisies in Night and 
Day makes vivid the identity of a child 
with the bee as he “buzzzzzzes” toward 
some honey in a flower. 

Other books containing much kines- 
thetic, auditory, visual, and tactile sense re- 
sponses include: The Big Red Bus, Coun- 
try Noisy Book, Angus and the Ducks, and 
Two Little Trains Going West. 


Books with much verbal and 
phrase repetition. 

To impress a new habit pattern for the 
old takes repetition and more repetition 
until the new habit has taken over com- 
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pletely. Thus using stories containing 
ideas which are helped along through rep- 
etitions of various phrases and words are 
most excellent means for unobtrusive 
speech practice. 

Three Bears is especially good because 
of simple repetitive phrases and the fam- 
iliar experiences. The children can use 
finger puppets of the three bears and 
Goldilocks, which will give a focal point 
for the story. The teacher begins the story, 
“Once upon a time there were three bears, 
Papa Bear,” and the child with the papa 
bear finger puppet (or even there may be 
three of four finger puppets for three or 
four Papa Bears) repeats “Papa Bear,” 
etc. They repeat the speech patterns set 
definitely in the excitement of the story. 
Little feet fly up and down as they go 
“up the steps” to the bedrooms, and 
tongues get full exercise in the eating and 
lapping water as bears would do. 

Other good books for repetitive words 
and phrases include Song of the Train, 
Marni Takes a Ride in a Wagon from 
Here and Now Story Book, and of course 
the folk tales like Little Red Hen and 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. Also the Dr. 
Seuss books, like If I Ran the Circus. 


Books with organically 
living illustrations 
The illustrations in a book can give 
a child a “feel” of the experience read 
about, and can serve as a stimulus for the 
auditory speech pattern. ° 
® Beautiful illustration of a shadowy night- 
fall in Night and Day with the phrase 
below: “He loved the shadows and the 
sound of one thing at a time.” The pic- 
ture with the many eerie sounds made 
at night can stimulate conversation in 


the children as to what special sounds 
they may have heard at night. 
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® Picture of an owl in Night and Day with 
its mouth in perfect rounded shape as 
out of it pours “Hoooo-hoooo.” 


The bending over of tree branches by the 
wind is an illustration from Follow the 
Wind. The single word‘ below is 
“Whhoosh.” 


Picture of the whirling top in Mr. 
Whistle is wonderful to help stimulate 
a spinning movement. 


Rhythm of the raindrops falling in the 
pictures in Drip Drop Splash will give 
the child a “visual feel” as he repeats the 
words. 


Creative speech practice with poetry, 
including Mother Goose rhymes. 

Poetry is rich with immediate and di- 
rect fulfillment of most of the require- 
ments for good speech practice. Poetry 
goes directly to the crystal-clear imagery 
of an experience. A very essence which 
makes it poetry is the rhythm and often its 
verbal repetition. 

Especially conducive to speech are the 
folk tales and rhymes handed down from 
one generation to another by word of 
mouth. That innate rhythm found in the 
“speaking them down” rather than “writ- 
ing them down” from one person to an- 
other makes them ideal for speech prac- 
tice. 

Here's a chance for choral speaking 
and breaking the children up into groups 
(sections of an “orchestra” ). The various 
sections can experiment with high, low, 
medium pitch, and harsh, soft, loud 
voices. 

To take a favorite poem and work it 
out in this way or with some kind of motor 
response—followed by speech response— 
is wonderfully exciting for the children. 

Poems for this purpose include: “A 
Swing Song,” “Song of the Train,” “Little 
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Black Bug,” “Potato’s Dance,” “Elves’ 
Dance,” “The Mysterious Cat,” and 
Mother Goose rhymes such as “Pease- 
porridge Hor,” “Jack, Be Nimble,” “Hick- 
ory, Dickory Dock.” 


IMPORTANT POINTS FOR THE TEACHER 
TO CONSIDER IN PRESENTING 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH PRACTICE 

® She must enter into the spirit of the story 
herself. She cannot “overlay” speech pat- 
terns, but must be in contact with the 
sense of realness and truth behind them. 


She will make the speech patterns clearly 
but naturally. 


She will think of creative ways to have 
the children act out key bits of the story, 
so that speech phrases will be used for 
@ purpose. 

She will see that the atmosphere is calm 
and one of ease, for best speech practice. 


She will not put emphasis on the speech 
phrase itself, but rather on the idea of 
the story so the speech phrase will fall 
in of its own accord. 
She will be able to ¢e/l as many of the 
stories as possible. 
She will not draw too harsh a line (even 
to herself) between the speech problem 
and regular speaking child . . . but will 
understand the reasons behind the defect 
wherever possible and act accordingly. 
In the last twenty-five years stress in 
the schoolroom has been put on the de- 
velopment of the child as a “whole.” Since 
speech is a part of the “whole,” we are 
seeing more elementary school classrooms 
making time for a period of general 
speech practice, including the normal 
speaking child right along with the speech 
problem child. To encourage creative 
speech practice, which can include speech 
problem and normal! speaking children 
alike, children’s literature is ideal! 
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ELEANOR J. WEST 


December Holidays in Poetry, 


Song, and Picture 


Christmas is coming 
Christmas is here 
Children are glad that Christmas is here. 


One day early in December I found 
on my desk a small, red booklet entitled, 
“This is my Book of a Pomes.” Written 
within, in a childish hand, were the above 
lines. Yes, Timmy was aware of the com- 
ing of the Yuletide season, and even be- 
fore I had managed to summon our efforts 
toward the appropriate dressing up of the 
room. This is such a thoroughly happy 
time for children and such an exciting 
time in school. And in a community where 
Christian and non-Christian children are 
about equal in numbers, it is fun and even 
enlightening for a new teacher to prepare 
for Christmas and Hanukkah. Spirits run 


high in all of the children’s hearts regard- 
less of which holiday they hold dear. And 
happily, each is thrilled by the other’s cele- 
bration. 


How, then, can we accommodate in a 
single room a happy combination of both 
holidays? How can we make really mean- 
ingful the task of preparing our room for 
these forthcoming festival days which will 
be upon us almost before we know it? It 
is not a task in the true sense of the word, 
if we really enjoy helping children to ap- 
preciate the true meaning that lies behind 
the holidays which are such an important 
part of their culture. In addition, we help 
them to appreciate and respect other’s 
beliefs, different though they may be from 
their own. 


And so it is that I have turned to the 
literature which can bring to reality for 
us the true meaning of events of long ago. 
These stories in song and poetry can carry 
to our children’s hearts a message upon 
which, bit by bit, their faith is being built. 
And it can bring to them, too, a respect 
for a pride in their own beliefs as they 
share them with others. 

It seems incredible that any teacher 
would have to muster enthusiasm at this 
holiday time. But if this is the case, per- 
haps it is because this so-called task of de- 
corating a room has been a hit-or-miss 
sort of thing without any more of a cen- 
tral theme than a Christmas tree and gay- 
colored streamers and baubles strewn 
about; and if Hanukkah must be recog- 
nized, a paper Menorah tacked on the 
cork bulletin board. 

The story which lies behind the cour- 
age and bravery of the Maccabees, and the 
tale of One born in a manger are simple 
themes but packed with meaning and sig- 
nificance. So why not start there? If song 
and poetry have had a part of your day 
throughout the fall, it is only natural to 
enjoy what has been written about these 
festival days as the month of December 
moves along. And so it was that our holi- 
day themes were chosen and everyone 
went enthusiastically to work. 

For Hanukkah, two selections were 





Miss West is a second-grade teacher in the 
Brighton Twelve Corners School, Rochester, 
New York. 
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chosen, and the Jewish children in the class 
became our illustrators for verse which 
told of the cleansing of the temple by 
Judah and the meaning of the burning of 
the Menorah each day of the happy cele- 
bration. A simple and impressive painting 
was made by Deborah, who depicted the 
temple as a plain wall against which are 
steps, leading up. Through the arched win- 
dow shines a moon, half full, and at the 
foot of the steps burns a single candle. 
Here is dignity and reverence in her por- 
trayal of Ephraim Rosenzweig’s “A Song 
of Always.” 


The light and gayer side of the Hanuk- 
kah celebration is found in the poem, 
“For Hanukkah,” by H. N. Bialik. Here 
each stanza involved the efforts of a dif- 
ferent child. The Menorah was boldly por- 
trayed by Sobyl, showing the tall, central 
candle (Shamus) with which all the 
others are lighted, each in its turn as the 
days come to a close and the family 
gathers for celebration and remembrance. 
In another, Sharon set the dreidel spinning 
to show each of the four different symbols 
. . » Ness—Gadol—Hayah—Shom .. . 
which means: miracle—great—happened 
—there. And in yet another painting Judy 
portrayed her mother making beautiful red 
pancakes on a spotless, white stove while 
the artist herself is standing ready with 
her plate to receive the holiday bill of fare. 
In his painting for the last stanza, Aaron 
cast aside the traditional gift of a penny 
in favor of his heart's desire—a red fire 
engine complete with hook and ladder! 


Musically, our voices were lifted in the 
singing of “My Dreydel,”’ which has a 


*“My Dreydel,” ‘Music in Our Town, Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, N. Y., p. 140. 
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lilting melody, and the walls fairly vibra- 
ted as the chorus was sung lustily by all. 


What better way to tell the story of 
Christmas than through the carols, well- 
loved by all the children—Christian and 
Jew! This was a somewhat greater under- 
taking; and more than one child can easily 
assist in making a picture, if the paper for 
the painting is large. We used brown 
wrapping paper in the size of 36 inches 
square, at least. Since it was the shepherds 
who first heard the word of His birth, that 
seemed a good place to start. So, beneath a 
starry sky, the shepherds were portrayed 
on the hillside, watching their sheep, and 
the carol, “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night,” lived again. Stevie 
chose to illustrate “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem” and made an effort to realistically 
portray the flat-topped city in colors of 
sand against a midnight-blue sky. “Away 
in a Manger” is a favorite, and Diana pic- 
tured for us the baby Jesus in His cradle 
on the floor of the stable with Mary and 
Joseph standing at either end. Outside 
the barn, for children have a faculty of 
portraying both interiors and exteriors in 
the same picture, is the star of Bethlehem 
sending its rays earthward onto the stable 
roof. 


In yet another, “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are,” you couldn't mistake the 
brown camel in its trappings as it stands 
at the stable door, and the three kings 
adoring the Baby and His mother within. 
And finally, with childlike verity, children 
in gay array—one carrying a shepherd’s 
crook, with small dogs or lambs at their 
feet—can almost be heard to sing from 
their places in the picture, the triumphant 
“Joy to the World.” 
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These paintings, then, were displayed 
along with the words of their respective 
carols, which were sung and re-sung as the 
holidays approached. They were learned 
and enjoyed by all. 


On the day of our party the children’s 
desks were arranged in a large circle 
around the room. Of course, we had the 
traditional Christmas tree, decorated with 
hand-painted pine cones in multitudinous 
hues, and bits of thistle silvered with gilt, 
and milkweed pods of gold and silver. In 
the center of our circle the reading table 
was the main attraction. Red crepe paper 
gave it a festive air, but in the center stood 
the Menorah, encircled with pine boughs, 
and here the children placed the gifts they 
had brought for each other. The Menorah 
burned brightly during our party, and 
Peter carefully admonished me for light- 
ing the candles in the improper sequence 
and extinguishing them rather than allow- 
inp them to burn out. Our refreshments 
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of cookies carried out once more the Han- 
ukkah and Christmas theme, and each 
child’s treat included a toy dreydel. For en- 
tertainment during that difficult time after 
the opening of the gifts and during re- 
freshments, we listened to our own tape 
recording of ourselves speaking in choral 
verse the Hanukkah poems we had used 
for our pictures and the Christmas poems 
we had enjoyed together—ze., “Long, 
Long Ago,” (author unknown) and 
“Song,” by Eugene Field. We had recorded 
this tape in the morning. It contained, 
too, our singing of the carols and “My 
Dreydel,” and was joyously concluded with 
“O Tannenbaum.” A happier and more 
orderly party I have never enjoyed—what 
children do not want to listen to them- 
selves? 


Yes, it can be a lovely holiday season, 
lacking the hectic scramble that can de- 


velop, and treasuring the true meaning of 
Hanukkah and Christmas. 


Following are the titles of the December 
1959 Junior Literary Guild selections: 


For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 
Every Day In The Year by Phyllis Rowand. 


Little, Brown, $2.75. 


For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 
Madeline And The Gypsies by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Viking Press, $3.50. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 


The Terrible Churnadryne by 


Eleanor 


Cameron. Little, Brown $3.00. 


For girls 12 to 16 years old: 
Creole Holiday by Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Westminster Press, $2.95. 


For boys 12 to 16 years old: 
Tenderfoot Trapper by Arthur Catherall. 
Criterion Books, $3.25. 


Bwnrprmraicec satIm wre Dein 
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Experience and the Reading Process 


Experience is the context in which 
learning to read must take place. Within 
this context children begin to grow in 
understanding of their world. Through ex- 
perience children begin to beccme moti- 
vated to achieve success in mastering the 
skills of reading. And only in terms of ex- 
perience will children bring meaning to 
and secure meaning from the symbols of 
reading. Teachers, then, are concerned 
with helping children understand their 
world. They seek to stimulate in children 
a strong desire or motivation to read. And 
they provide experiences which will help 
children develop understanding and mean- 
ing from what they read. 


Helping Children Understand Their 
W orld 


The wise teacher knows that each 
child brings to school with him all of the 
experiences he has had which have had 
meaning for him. She tries to understand 
his world so that she may be better pre- 
pared to plan to provide experiences in 
school which will enlarge and deepen his 
earlier experiences. She knows that for the 
young infant the world is bounded by his 
mother’s arms and by his family’s love. 
For the two and three year olds the back 
yard or the city park opens up an unbe- 
lievable world of fascinating sounds and 
smells, of discoveries of insect life, of 
growing flowers, of endless opportunities 
for experiencing which stretches the day 
into endless time. The fours and fives be- 
come explorers of their neighborhood and 
discover the mysteries of “around the 
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corner” and “across the street.” The pri- 
mary school child achieves an indepen- 
dence of movement and an avidness for 
growing up which broadens his physical 
world. And the older elementary school 
child achieves an understanding of time 
and space which helps him embrace all 
experience as part of his world. Automo- 
biles, trains, ships and airplanes, television, 
moving pictures and radio, one or several 
of these is a medium of experience in the 
lives of most children at some time. They 
help make the child’s world broader and 
deeper, wider, and higher. They account 
for much of the education which goes on 
outside and inside the school. The wise 
teacher knows that children have ex- 
perienced deeply. Sometimes the experi- 
ences which children have had outside of 
school have not been the best preparation 
for in-school learnings. But whatever they 
are, the teacher uses these experiences to 
help children grow in understanding. 
As children have new experiences in 
school the teacher knows that how these 
experiences are used will have direct bear- 
ing on learning to read. Therefore, she 
makes sure that children have 
—many opportunities to talk about their ex- 
periences. Language facility and vocabu- 
lary building develop only through using 


language. Children’s command of spoken 
language will foster their ability to read. 
—many opportunities to interpret what their 
experiences mean to them. Building with 
blocks, dramatizing, creative play, paint- 
ing, building models, making pictorial 





Dr. Crosby is Assistant Superintendent of the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools. This 
article is the third in a series. 
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maps, writting biographies, dancing, and 
making music are among the ways children 
work out their understandings of what 
they have experienced. These activities 
help the teacher detect misconceptions and 
failure to build precise meanings. Chil- 
dren's development of correct concepts 
and precise meanings will foster their un- 
derstanding of what is read. 

—many opportunities for exchanging im- 
pressions and ideas related to a mutually 
shared experience. This exchange stimu- 
lates children’s powers to observe, to recall, 
to relate cause and effect, to search for 
facts, and to sense implications. Children’s 
increasing ability to think makes of read- 


ing the intellectual process that it should 
become. 


Helping Children Find Their Own 
Purposes for Reading 


Experience is the interaction of the 
child with his environment. The kind of 
learning that takes place is the result of 
the kinds of experiences the child has had 
and the kinds of physical and mental 
equipment he possesses. Because this is so, 
the teacher must study her children in 
order that appropriate kinds of experiences 
may be provided which will help each one 
discover a purpose in learning to read or 
to read more effectively. 

The developmental needs’ which 
generally characterize children in the ele- 
mentary school must be interpreted by the 
teacher in terms of each child’s stage of 
maturity, his unique personality, his 
growth pattern, his concept of himself, 
and his previous experiences. Regardless 
of grade placement, a range of several 
years in reading ability is common in the 
primary school. In the middle grades a 
range of seven years is common. Even 
*It is recommended that a review of the de- 
velopmental tasks of childhood be made. Cf. 
Robert Havighurst, Developmental Tasks of 


Childhood, pp. 15-32. New York: Longmans 
Green and Co., 1955. 


after remedial instruction, individual dif- 
ferences in reading for meaning are not 
eliminated; reading achievement curves 
for individuals tend to maintain the same 
relative position as at the beginning. 
Having identified some of the needs 
of her children and accepted the fact that 
individual differences are normal, the 
teacher tries to create an environment in 
school which stimulates the child to want 
to read and which makes it necessary for 


him to read. 


—Capitalizing on children’s interests is of 
prime consideration in developing a cur- 
riculum in which reading is necessary and 
desirable. 

—Enjoying stories and books, well read and 
enthusiastically shared, creates satisfaction 
in reading. 

—Finding it necessary to read for informa- 
tion needed to solve problems in the social 
studies stimulates effort in reading. 

—Discovering through science findings 
which are so intriguing that more knowl- 
edge is essential creates interest in read- 
ing. 

In any field, science, social studies, 
arithmetic, or literature, for example, chil- 
dren must comprehend problems before 
they can solve them. Information and in- 
sight obtained through reading must be 
applied to the solution of practical prob- 
lems. 

Different purposes demand different 
skills. But three reading factors are always 
present when children are reading with 
meaning. The teacher looks for 

—comprehension of what is read 


—interpretation of what is read 
—interpretation of specific word meanings 
Knowing When Reading Has Meaning 

Nila Banton Smith, one of the authori- 
ties in the field of reading, has identified 
a number of ways in which teachers can 
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determine whether or not a child is read- 
ing with meaning. They become not only 
objectives in any good reading program 
but they suggest points of emphasis to 
which the teacher will direct her efforts 
in helping children learn to read with 
meaning. A child is reading with meaning 
when he: 


interprets the meaning of phrases and sen- 
tences as used in a given context 

identifies major thought units and sup- 
porting details 

senses implications relevant to the main 
theme of a story 

senses cause-and-effect relationships 

senses broader meanings of facts and ideas 
presented 

identifies relationships between characters 
and their actions 

interprets descriptions 

interprets figurative speech 

interprets regional settings through illus- 
ieuons and story content 

acquires understanding of certain regional 
phenomena, such as “dust storm” 

acquires understanding of terms used in 
regional stories, such as “tenderfoot” 

extends comprehension and interpretation 
of all selections through questions and 
discussion 

interprets the meaning of specific words 
as used. in a given context 

enriches and extends word meanings 

interprets words of multiple meanings 

recognizes words of similar meaning 

recognizes words of opposite meaning 

recognizes homonyms 

detects irrelevant words in a given classifi- 
cation 

recognizes word relationships 

recognizes words as belonging to a given 
classification 

selects an appropriate definition for a 
word in context 

identifies and interprets words that de- 
scribe 

identifies and interprets words that express 
action 

interprets hyphenated words 


In summary, we know that purpose is 
essential in reading with meaning; we 
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know that why the child reads and what 
he reads are powerful influences in reading 
with meaning. How the teacher influences 
purposes and the experiences she provides 
to stimulate the child’s successful achieve- 
ment of his goals depend on her skill in 
using her knowledge and understanding of 
the learning process, of the ways children 
develop, and of the curriculum. Without 
purpose, there is little meaning in what 
is read. Without experiences which 
strongly motivate learning to read, pur- 
pose from the child’s point of view is lack- 
ing. Experience, purpose, and meaning, 
then, become the dynamic force in the 
reading process. 


Discussion Guide: 

l. In discussing this article, orient the 
teachers to its critical study by empha- 
sizing its purpose. 

. In faculty discussion, explore factors in 
creating a climate in school which will 
encourage children to wse language in 
every possible way. 

. Encourage teachers to describe ways in 
which they are helping children develop 
precise meanings. 

4. Secure from among the staff an outstand- 
ing example of full use of an experience 
from the planning stage through the fol- 
low-up stage. Analyze the implications for 
learning to read implicit in the experience 
described. 

. Request that teachers read or re-read 
Havighurst's delineation of the develop- 
mental tasks of childhood.’ Discuss this 
material in terms of teaching and learning 
to read. 

. Ask teachers from each grade group to 
provide good illustrations of reading with 
meaning for faculty discussion. 

. In all ways, through faculty discussions, 
group or individual conferences, sensitize 
teachers to an awareness of clearly de- 
fined purposes. These should be revealed 
through the teacher's plans and through 
their teaching. In individual conference, 


‘Ibid. 
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study plans together and mutually evalu- 
ate their effectiveness in achieving pur- 
poses. 

. In a primary level group conference, ask 
the kindergarten teacher to describe ways 
she is helping children build meanings, 
use language, and secure information. 

. Ask teachers of specialized areas to analyze 
some experience provided in their areas 
to clarify its relation to the reading pro- 
cess. 
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10. In a Mothers’ Study Group or PTA meet- 
ing, make experiences in the reading pro- 
cess a subject-of clarification. 

—Have a teacher show how she has 
used a child’s home or community ex- 
perience to foster in-school reading. 

—Visit classrooms where parents can be 
helped by the teacher to see evidences 
of the use of experiences in learning to 
read. 
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Step by Step in Spelling 


Formal spelling instruction begins 
when a pupil is ready for second grade 
reading instruction. As a rule, pupils must 
learn to use and to spell those words which 
they need to express themselves in situa- 
tions which require writing. Therefore, the 
teacher must be alert and ready to provide 
instruction that will free pupils to write 
within reasonable limits of their capacities. 
Being mindful that her pupils’: spelling 
levels usually will be one level lower than 
their reading levels, the teacher can or- 
ganize her spelling program from the lan- 
guage experiences of her pupils. Every 
child does not need “a speller.” 


A Differentiated Plan 

Spelling groups may be organized to 
provide for individual differences in the 
classroom. Three spelling groups are sug- 
gested for the second and third grades 
while two to four groups are recom- 
mended for the upper grades. However, 
the number of spelling groups in a class- 
room will vary according to the needs of 
pupils, the cooperative spirit that exists be- 
tween the teacher and her pupils, teacher 
competency in working with groups, and 


the spelling materials that are available. 
Regardless of the number of spelling 
groups in a classroom, the teacher will 
need the help of her pupils in developing 
a differentiated plan of grouping. Using 
a set of criteria developed by the class, 
each group may select a chairman. Then, 
after the chairman has been selected for 
each group, the teacher may assist the 
chairmen in learning their respective 
duties set forth by their class. The follow- 
ing is a typical list of these duties: 


1. To see that all materials are properly 
distributed and cared for at the be- 
ginning and the closing of each work 
period or class period. 

To have at his command all directions 
and pertinent information needed by 
his group to carry on work success- 
fully. 

To answer all questions and care for 
the needs of his group to avoid inter- 
rupting the teacher while she is guid- 
ing other groups. 

To “check” his spelling activities with 
the teacher in order that he may be 
able to “check” the work of the mem- 
bers of his group when assigned to do 
so by the teacher. 





Miss Wolfe is General Elementary Supervisor 
in the Gary, Indiana, Public Schools. 
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To observe that all the work assigned 
by the teacher is completed by each 
member of his group. “Unfinished” 
work of the group members is re- 
ported to the teacher. 
To help “train” other members of his 
group as each is given the oppor- 
tunity to become.a chairman. (Chair- 
men usually are changed approxi- 
mately every two weeks. Unsuccessful 
chairmen are given further opportuni- 
ties to become chairmen as their work 
habits and skills improve. ) 
The Weekly Spelling Plan 
There are limitations that should be 
anticipated in planning and developing a 
program of differentiated instruction in 
spelling. The teacher should not be dis- 
couraged if her classroom organization 
fails to function smoothly in the begin- 
ning, nor should she expect the chairman 
of each group to assist in “checking” the 
papers for his group during the first week. 
Many times teachers begin by having too 
many groups in the classroom. The teacher 
will find it wiser to establish a feeling of 
success with two groups. She can increase 
the number of groups as she acquires com- 
petency through experience. The follow- 
ing weekly spelling plan based on the 
writing experiences, interests, and needs of 
boys and girls in grades two through six 
is suggested, especially if the teacher is 
attempting grouping in spelling for the 
first time. 
Monday —Introduce the Spelling Lesson 
(20 minutes to 30 minutes) 
—The teacher and the pupils select 
the words for the spelling list. 


The words may be selected from 
the following sources: 


Step 1 


1. Words from recent learning 
experiences of the pupils. 

2. Words which pupils “miss,” 
words which pupils ask how to 
spell, and words with which 
pupils have difficulty. 


3. Words from basic, content, and 
supplementary texts which 
teachers and pupils believe 
should be a part of the pupils’ 
writing vocabulary. 

. Words from language experi- 
ence charts. 

. Words from a basic spelling 
list which accompanies any 
basal set of spelling books. The 
teacher may feel that the 
pupils need basic words other 
than those gathered from writ- 
ing experiences, interests, and 
needs of pupils. 

The number of words to be selected 
for each spelling lesson at each grade level 
will depend on the spelling abilities of 
the class. The number of words listed be- 
low may be used as a guide in determining 
the number of words to be selected weekly 
for pupils at each grade level: 

Grade 2 from two to eight words 

Grade 3 approximately twelve words 

Grade 4 approximately sixteen words 

Grade 5 approximately twenty words 

Grade 6 approximately twenty-five words 

A child should not be expected to spell 
more words than he can read. For ex- 
ample: In a third grade class, the teacher 
may have children reading from a second 
grade book, a third grade book, and a 
fourth grade book. Therefore, inasmuch as 
the spelling level of a child is usually one 
level lower than his reading level, some 
children will be expected to spell eight 
words (grade 2 expectancy) while others 
will be expected to spell the list of twelve 
words (grade 3 expectancy). However, if 
a child wishes “to try” all the spelling 
words on the list, he may do so with the 
teacher keeping in mind the number he 
is expected to learn. 


After the words have been selected, the 
teacher “checks” each word on the spelling 
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list with a basic spelling list which accom- 
panies any basal set of spelling books. 


Step 2 


Step 3 


Step 


Step 


Tue sday 


—The teacher and the pupils dis- 
cuss the meaning or meanings ot 
each word on the spelling list. 

—The teacher indicates the number 
of words each spelling group will 
be expected to study, to use, and 
to learn during the week. 

—Each pupil copies the list of spell- 
ing words from the chalk-board. 

—The pupil draws a picture or 
writes a word which he associ- 
ates with each spelling word. He 
puts his drawing or his written 
word opposite the word he has 
copied from the spelling list. 

—The pupil uses each of his spell- 
ing words in a written sentence. 
He writes the sentence opposite 
the picture he has drawn or the 
word he has written in Step 5. 

—Pupils who ate reading from a 
fourth grade reader or above may 
alphabetize their words. Then, 
they may use the dictionary to 
syllabicate the word, to mark it 
diacritically, and to further de- 
velop its meaning. 

—The teacher “checks” the work of 
each group chairman. Then, the 
chairman “checks” the work of 
his group members. 


—Develop Word Recognition Skills 

(approximately 20 minutes ) 

Good word recognition skills help 

each pupil to visualize the im- 

portant details in the words they 
Spe ll. 

—The teacher identifies and then 
selects the particular word recog- 
nition skill or skills with which 
the pupils in each group need to 
practice. She uses the following 
sources: 


1. Spelling manuals prepared for 
the same grade level at which 
the group is spelling. 

. Reading manuals prepared one 
level lower than the group is 
spelling because boys and girls 
spell one grade lower than they 
read. 


Step 2 
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—The teacher explains to each 
group the word recognition skill 
or skills and how they are to use 
them with the spelling words they 
copied from the chalkboard on 
Monday. 

—The pupils work independently 
with their assignments as the 
teacher moves from pupil to pupil 
giving individual help. 

—The teacher “checks” the work of 
each group chairman. Then, the 
chairman “checks” the work of 
his group members. 


W ednesday—Develop Word Meaning Skills 


Thursday 


(approximately 20 minutes) 
A word is “learned” when the 
pupil understands the meaning, 1s 
able to pronounce the word, and 
is able to use it in oral and writ- 
ten expression. 

—The teacher refers to spelling 
manuals from any basal set of 
spelling books or reading manuals 
from any basal set of reading 
books. 

—The teacher identifies and then 
selects the particular word mean- 
ing skill or skills with which the 
pupils in each group need to prac- 
tice. She uses the same sources to 
select the word meaning skills as 
she used on Tuesday to select the 
word recognition skills. 

—The teacher explains to each 
group the word meaning skill ot 
skills they are to use with the 
spelling words that they copied 
from the chalkboard and used on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

—The pupils work independently 
with their assignments as the 
teacher moves from pupil to 
pupil giving individual help 

—The teacher “checks” the work of 
each group chairman. Then, the 
chairman “checks” the work of 
his group members. 


—Plan for Creative Writing 
Activities 
(approximately 20 minutes) 
Pupils should be encouraged to 
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participate im creative writing ac- 
tivities such as writing original 
stories, poems, jingles, paragraphs, 
imaginary trips, imaginary letters, 
and crossword puzzles. 


—The teacher and the pupils select 
several topics about which they 
would like to write. The teacher 
or one of the. pupils lists the 
topics on the chalkboard. 

—Each pupil chooses the topic 
about which he wishes to write. 

—Each pupil lists questions about 
his topic that he feels he may an- 
swer when he begins to write. 

—Each pupil lists all of the words 
and phrases that he feels relate 
to the topic he has chosen. 


—Each pupil lists all of the emo- 
tional words and phrases (soft, 
loud, exciting, funny, sad) and 
sensory words and phrases ( words 
that indicate or imply taste, touch, 
see, hear, and smell) that relate 
to the topic. 


—Each pupil develops the creative 
writing activity that has been as- 
signed by the teacher for that 
particular week using the ques- 
tions in Step 3, the words and 
phrases in Steps 4 and 5, and if 
possible the words from the spell- 
ing list. The teacher may prefer 
to have the pupil select the cre- 
ative activity of his choice. 

—Each pupil proofreads his creative 
writing product and makes the 
necessafy corrections. 

—The teacher “checks” the writing 
papers. If possible, she “checks” 
them with the pupil. 

—Test Words from Weekly List 

(approximately 20 minutes ) 
The testing of the words from 
the weekly list may be done in 
isolation or in context. 


Step 7 


Step 8 


Friday 


Step 1 —The teachet pronounces each 
word to each group in alternate 
fashion. She pronounces each 
word omly once to each group 
using each word in a sentence. 
(The teacher may prefer to work 
with one group at a time instead 
of pronouncing each word to each 
group in alternate fashion.) 

—The teacher dictates one or two 
simple sentences using words 
from a previous lesson. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for the 
teacher to evaluate other writing 
skills such as capitalization, 
punctuation, and sentence devel- 
opment. 

—The teacher dictates four or five 
words from previous lessons that 
might be considered as “trouble 
words.” 

—Each pupil proofreads his paper 
as the teacher finishes pronoun- 
cing all the words for his group. 

—The teacher “checks” each child's 
written list. 

—Each pupil records his “mis- 
spelled” words in his “personal” 
spelling book. The teacher peri- 
odically reviews the “misspelled” 
words recorded by the pupil in 
his “personal” spelling book. 


Give Them An Opportunity— 
They'll Spell! 


Children will learn to spell if they are 
given those words to study and use what 
they need to express themselves in writing 
situations rather than those words found 
in regimented word lists. Just as children 
should be given equal opportunities to 
learn to read according to their needs, 
their interests, their achievements, and 
their abilities, so should they be given 
equal opportunities to learn to spell! 





Reading Enrichment 


Whenever my pupils returned from 
the library, they tended to show a lack of 
variety in their reading choices. Some chil- 
dren would return week after week with 
dog stories, horse stories, and mysteries. I 
decided to try to broaden their interests 
and at the same time help them cultivate 
more critical thinking toward their read- 
ing. 

I divided my class into eight groups 
of four each. The librarian and I selected 
eight books that we felt would make for 
more challenging and variable reading. 
Each book was known to be interesting, 
but seldom taken from the library, either 
because of an uninteresting title, dull il- 
lustrations, or an unpopular topic. 

The books consisted of: 

. A biography of a famous person in Euro- 
pean history. 

. A biography of a musician 

. A biography of a scientist 

. A travel book 

. A science book about atomic energy 

. A book of poetry 

. A science book about insects 

. A novel (this book had been given an 


award in juvenile fiction, but was very 
unpopular in the library) 


_ 
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A book was assigned to each group 
and every individual in the group was 
given a maximum of one week to read it. 
I arranged a bulletin board display for 
each group, featuring the title of the book. 
As each person finished the book, he 
tacked on the board a small placard with 
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his name on it. In this way we knew how 
rapidly our reading program was progress- 
ing. . 
When the book was read by the four 
children, together they planned a report 
to the class. They were to tell something 
interesting about the book, their opinion 
of the author’s writing, whether they liked 
or disliked the book, and why. 

It was most gratifying to see the sur- 
prised interest the children found in these 
new avenues of reading. When they gave 
their reports they showed such enthusiasm 
that the desire to read the books caught 
like fire. One girl said, “You may think 
biographies are dull. I thought so, too, but 
this one isn’t. The whole story’s true, too.” 

Just one book was declared unworthy 
of their reading time. That was a prize 
winning novel. A few children read it out 
of curiosity, but no one ever said he liked 
it. 

This program not only incited a new 
interest and variety in reading, but it also 
created a keener interest in authors. Many 
of the children looked for more books by 
the authors of those given them, and have 
learned to enlarge upon this practice. 

Today, when the children return from 
the library, there is a pleasing conglomer- 
ation of reading for the broadening in- 
terests of their growing minds. 





Mrs. Bennett is a teacher in the Ballston Lake, 
New York, public schools. 
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How Can We Improve Basic Readers? 


Walter Edmonds, author of The 
Matchlock Gun, says, many books “ 
being offered for children are colorless, 
tedious, wishy-washy nonsense.”’ One rea- 
son for this, he asserts, is the fact that the 
characters are not of flesh and blood. 
Also, too many books are written down to 
children, and the “. . . accent is largely on 
the child hero or heroine instead of the 
world he moves in. The point of view is 
almost exclusively made to conform to 
what is supposed to be the reader’s point 
of view, not to what the incident of the 
story would actually have been like. To an 
adult they are fluff.” , 


We might question, in like manner, 
whether the stories in the basic readers 
should be merely a tool for learning, as 
they have become in too many schools. 
Should not these readers contain varied 
materials and types of literature, which 
most of them do, and contain stories of 
high literary quality? Good basic readers 
should provide stories of high literary 
character, but at the present time, readers 
of this type are difficult to find. 


What should we require of the stories 
being offered in the basic readers? How 
many schools are evaluating the basic 
readers thoroughly for their literary con- 
tent and literary value? Some schools, no 
doubt, have made provision for an evalua- 
tion of this kind, but the practice is not as 
widespread as it should be. This is impor- 


Walter Edmonds. “Acceptance Papers,” Horn 
Book Papers V olume I; Neu ber) Medal Book 
(Boston, 1955), pp. 219-220 

Ibid. 


tant because many of the stories are taken 
from children’s books which we refer to 
as literature. There is a tendency to use 
literary concepts during a literature period 
or a library period, but not during the 
reading class, even though teachers discuss 
the “good” points and the “bad” points of 
the stories. Teachers often may say, “The 
children did not enjoy the story.” Seldom 
does one hear, “The children did not enjoy 
the story because it is not good literature.” 

That stories the children are reading 
in the basic readers have provided enter- 
tainment, few people would deny. But so 
many of these stories are concerned almost 
exclusively with a stereotyped kind of 
action and stereotyped children. So many 
of these stories have not raised or asked 
questions in order to challenge their 
readers. So many of them ignore large seg- 
ments of the experience with which chil- 
dren have dealt. So many of these stories 
do not offer an imaginative interpretation 
of experience. Only a few of these stories 
show real vision, moral conviction, and 
seriousness of purpose. So many of the 
writers are looking for superficial things to 
narrate, rather than finding their inspira- 
tion from within themselves and their 
environment. 

The content of stories in basic readers, 
and I refer primarily to the modern 
realistic stories, suggest the following 
characteristics: 

1. The story endings are satisfactory 


to the main character or characters of the 
story. 


Mr. Habecker is a teacher in the Lansdowne- 
Aldan School System, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 
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2. The stories, in most cases, are 
focused upon a boy hero or girl heroine. 
These children are “winners,” “well- 
adjusted,” and “in command of” all the 
situations portrayed. 

3. There are few socially undesirable 
child characters or adult characters who 


manage to survive the end of the story 
unless they conform. 


4. The boy hero or girl heroine can 


compete successfully with the adults in 
the stories. 


5. Most of the stories are written to 
appeal to the vicarious experiences of chil- 
dren and to those experiences with which 
children have had only slight contact. 


Naturally the school reader has 
changed considerably in the past hundred 
years. Brightly colored and highly illus- 
trated readers are evident in all our schools 
today. The readers have been improved 
also in pictorial presentation and by in- 
cluding graded content. 


In eliminating the austerity of the 
readers used a hundred years ago, perhaps 
we have lost much of value. “Our children 
today do not lack for materials, most of 
them good . . .” says Gleason, but much 
of what our children read “. . . could not 
be called literature in any enduring 
sense.” 


The school reader today does put 
greater emphasis on the values of brother- 
hood, moral equality, and respect for hu- 
man personality than the old McGuffey 
reader. But we can’t justly say that this 
necessarily raises the literary quality of 
these stories. Good literature will do much 
more than put emphasis on a concept. 
When it is used only as a medicine to at- 
tempt to cure society's ills, we are dis- 
torting a significant purpose. 


Thomas P. Gleason. “School Reader Ninety 
Years Ago,” Elementary English, XXXII 
(February, 1956), 105. 
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There is no reason why authors should 
immediately produce books to satisfy the 
transitory interests of children. The im- 
portant thing is the idea, emotion, insight, 
or character that an author wishes to re- 
late. The vehicle to carry’ the story— 
rocket ship, Indian fight, train ride, cham- 
pionship race—is chosen secondarily and 
only because it is the most satisfactory 
means to communicate with the reader. 

Good literature will raise questions. It 
will extend the boundaries of thought and 
feeling. It will give the reader new and 
richer insights into the world of men, 
women, and children. However, too many 
of the basic readers are dependent on the 
teacher’s guidebook to do all of these 
things. 

Should it be the teacher’s guidebook or 
the teacher who extends the boundaries of 
thought and feeling, and who provides a 
better understanding of the world? I don’t 
think it should be either. It should be the 
reading material. A good story, like a good 
book, must do more than carry its own 
weight. It should give us a deeper under- 
standing of human nature, personality, 
and the motives that cause people to act. 
It should give a better understanding of 
other times and places, as well as a better 
understanding of ourselves and our own 
times. 

These very essential and significant 
things should be inherent in the story. The 
writer of the story is responsible for mean- 
ing, not reading specialists who edit the 
reading series and write teachers’ guides, 
or the teachers who use them. 

The old McGuffey reader put too 
much emphasis on moral lessons and such 
things as intemperance, madness, and tor- 
ture. Today’s readers have gone too far 
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in the opposite direction by putting too 
much stress on “adjusted children” and 
ideal story endings. The children who read 
these stories are aware of the stereotyped 
story development used over and over. 

Writers of children’s literature and 
most authorities agree that the basis of any 
good story should be a “sense of reality.” 
In actual practice, however, the findings of 
research in child psychology, the demands 
of reading instruction, and the publisher’s 
market are given preference over literary 
considerations when stories are chosen for 
most basic reader series. 

If children are not accepting what we 
think is good literature for them, perhaps 
the situation could be improved if we in- 
cluded more “good” literature in the basic 
reading series. The teaching of reading 
will be improved if we use stories of high 
literary quality for reading instruction. 

The criteria listed below will help in 
judging the literary merit of stories when 


new basic readers are chosen.‘ 


Scale for rating each item: 
3-Outstanding 2 -Good 
1-Acceptable 0 - Unsatisfactory 


32i1s8 


. Does an inviting, attractive 
appearance add to interest in 
and ease of reading? 

. Are the titles written with 
care: 

(a) To omit meaningless and 
strange words? 

(b) To attract both boys and 

girls to the story? 


‘Compiled from Ginn and Company's pam- 
phlet, “Judging Basic Readers”; Ernest Earnest’s 
A Foreword to Literature; Margery W. Bianco, 
Elementary English Review, XIV (May, 1937), 
161-164; Jean Guttery, Elementary English 
Review, XVIII (February, 1941), 105-108; 
Lawrence H. Maddock, Elementary English 
XXXIV (May, 1957), 298-300. 


3. Is there a good balance of 
story material: 
(a) For children of all sec- 
tions of the country? — 
(b) For both rural and urban 
children? — 


(c) Between modern and old 
stories? — 


Between fictional and 
informative? — 
(e) Between realistic and 
fanciful? — 
(f) Between serious and 
humorous? —— 


. Is the story length adjusted to 
reading level? _ 


. Are the stories concerned 
with the interests of children? 


. Are the stories centered 
around “real” situations - “a 
sense of reality” - rather than 
being child-centered? a 


. Is the sentence length adjusted 
to reading level? — 


. Is there a natural, flowing 
style: 

(a) Rich in details and color 
of setting, action, and 
background? _ 

(b) Provided by a friendly, 
conversational tone? — 

(c) Which uses well-chosen 
figures of speech? — 
Which uses similes from 
the life of children? — 

(e) For making abstract 
measurements realistic? — 

(f) Which is pleasing to the 
ear? — 

(g) To gain emphasis and 
affect through repetition 
of sentences and words? — 


. Are important moral and 
spiritual values included in 
the stories, such as: 

(a) Sanctity of human per- 
sonality? — 

(b) Spiritual enrichment? — 

(c) Common consent? _— 
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Devotion to Trutha — _— 
Respect for Excellence? — —_-— 


Institutions are the serv- 
ants of men? — 


Moral equality? 
Moral responsibility? 
(i) Brotherhood? 


(j) Pursuit of happiness? 


10. Does it work out the theme 
of each story skilfully and 
vividly? —_ 

11. Do the stories extend the 
boundaries of thought? _— 

12. Do the stories extend the 
boundaries of feeling? — 

13. Do we understand the world 
and its men, women, and chil- 
dren better for having read 


it? ane ome om i 


CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


The Words Sang Like Music 
at the English Festival of Spoken Poetry in London 


For years I have wanted to attend the 
English Festival of Spoken Poetry in Lon- 
don. Miss Gullen’s Choral Speaking Choirs 
performed there, and I studied with Miss 
Gullen. This summer I was going to 
Europe, and when I heard the dates of 
the Poetry Festival (July 21-24) I set up 


my flying date ten days ahead of my travel- 
ing companions in order to insure the 
pleasure of attending. 

I did not know what to expect. When 
I entered Bedford College, where the Fes- 
tival was held, and learned that some 
eighteen men and women were to read 
each morning and afternoon the same 
poem (some from memory and others 
from the printed page) I thought that 
would be a monotonous routine, and I 
doubted that I would stay through it. 


However, that thought soon disap- 
peared when the readers began to appear. 
They read from the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
century poets.. But they knew that poetry 
by nature is healthy rhythmical speech, 
and to be interpreted to others it must 
come through a voice like a delicate in- 


strument capable of a varied and lovely 
music. The melody of vowel and conso- 
nant, the music of meter, the dramatic and 
emotional overtones are so many resplen- 
dencies, and if understood, appreciated, 
and interpreted can be apprehended by the 
ear to give food for the mind. With pleas- 
ant and expressive voices, with a main- 
tenance of psychic distance, and apprecia- 
tion of verbal rhythm, these trained 
readers and lovers of poetry expressed the 
character of the poem they presented. 


Far from being bored with the repe- 
titions of the same poem many times, the 
audience eagerly awaited the next reader, 
because in each case it was evident that the 
interpreter had got into the poem, he or 
she was living its life, believing in it, and 
making the creative dream of the poet, for 
the time being, his or her own. These 
people had trained, adequate voices, in- 
tellectual inflection, clear diction, careful 
and authoritative interpretation of the 


Miss Rasmussen is a member of the Speech De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Department at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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meaning of what they read. 

It was a delightful, educational ex- 
perience for an American. It is often said 
in America that few graduates of our pub- 
lic schcol system are lovers of poetry, de- 
spite no smal] attention given to poetry 
from the kindergarten on. Answers to this 
question are not far to seek. If poetry could 
be considered as an art rather than a disci- 
pline, as something first to attact the ear 
and only subsequently the mind, as some- 
thing for vocal expertness of execution, 
not inferior in its way to that skill we auto- 
matically expect from a professional mu- 
sician, then poetry should have its place 
in the sun. 

Americans as a people, as everyone 
knows, are happily free from concern over 
their vocal and linguistic habits. They re- 
gard the voice as little more than a prac- 
tical tool, valuable in exchange of ideas, 
or making their wants known, often in- 
fluencing and convincing people to their 
way of thinking, and perhaps affording a 
little entertainment; but of voice as a deli- 
cate instrument, capable of varied and 
lovely music they are either unconscious 
or regard it as unimportant. 

Here at the London Poetry Festival 
the voice was a musical instrument, inter- 
preting poetry as a vocal art. There were 
poetry reading sessions each day, from 
10:00 to 12:00 and from 2:30 to 4:30 
daily—a lecture, “The Poetry of Edwin 
Muir,” by John Holloway, an English 
poet, on the evening of the 22nd; dramatic 
verse on the evening of the 23rd, and open 
finals on Friday evening, the 24th, when 
Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
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those competitors who were placed first 
and second in each session and in the Open 
Finals Class. Betty Mulcahy, a teacher 
from Liverpool, was finally chosen as the 
No. 1 reader and many Certificates of 
Merit were awarded the first and second 
choice readers. 

Interesting indeed was the fact that 
the judges were poets of England and 
Ireland. They chose the first and second 
winners in each session, who read again in 
an open final session, and they gave in- 
teresting critiques and reasons for choosing 
whom they chose, which was interesting 
and educational. 

On Friday afternoon, July 24th, an 
interesting session in Choral Speaking was 
a part of the Festival. Three large choruses 
from London and various parts of England 
presented creative and original ways of in- 
terpreting poetry through choral speaking. 
They all presented “A Song of Liberty” 
by William Blake in their own interpre- 
tive, creative way, and then presented a 
peem of their own choice. This was a high 
light of the Festival for me. 

But a delight to the ear and soul all 
four days was the way in which so many 
men and women, young and old, from far 
and near, in many walks of life, read 
poetry from the 17th to the 20th century. 
They knew that poetry is a vocal art, that 
to make poetry come alive they must be- 
lieve in it, live its life, make the creative 
dream of the poet, for the time being, their 
own, and lend to it the whole quality of 
their being. This they did. 

I wish we had Poetry Festivals in 
America. 





KENNETH H. BRACK 


Creative Dramatics: Why? How? When? 


To create is to live. Children must 
live their school experience; otherwise we 
have vessels into which we pour knowl- 
edge and skills; and youngsters often 
prove unwilling recipients of what we 
have for them. 

As I see it, creative dramatics is for 
the child and for him alone—not for Dad 
or Mother or Cousin Sue. It represents an 
opportunity for a teacher to give—to give 
an experience to some girl or boy who may 
be very unlike the prince in the story, more 
like the dragon perhaps. But he prefers to 
play the fairy prince; he wants to be the 
fairy prince for a while. In creative dra- 
matics he may have the opportunity of be- 
ing, even for so short a time, the hero or 
the heroine, and it does his soul good. He 
needs this experience. He will go home 
and tell his parents, “I was Hercules to- 
day,” or “Mom, I was Atlas! I held the 
world on my shoulders, like this, Mom!” 
And the best part of it is, be did. 

Compared to the more formal type of 
dramatics, creative dramatics has much to 
recommend it. Everyone has a chance; 
everyone belongs; the production is for the 
here and now. Casting is flexible; the 
child creates as he performs. In a reason- 
ably permissive situation the characters 
come to life; the school experience is re- 
leased from the covers of a book, and 
Jungle Jim waltzes about the room free as 
a bird. 

But the classroom teacher, busy as he 
is, says, “How do I begin? Where do I 
get the time? What do I do?” Briefly 
this is indeed the problem. It does take 


time, quite a bit. There is a technique of 
which many teachers are unaware; the 
effort definitely is mot organized bedlam. 

First of all getting the time is taking 
the time; it is largely attitude at this point. 
There is a need; therefore, there is time. 
The teacher starts with a story that is 
read or told to the children, one that has 
possibilities for creativeness on their part. 
Perhaps such a story may be found in 
some book the children are reading as 
part of the reading program itself. It may 
reveal itself when a youngster is telling 
about “the neat story I found in the li- 
brary,” for which there is a long waiting 
list. This happens frequently. At any rate, 
the important thing is that you have a 
story that moves. Often teachers can tell 
stories so well and convincingly that they 
gallop! 

You discuss the characters in the story. 
How would Jungle Jim look on this par- 
ticular day? Someone shows how he looks. 
Someone else shows. There is discussion 
and possibly revision, a careful drawing- 
out-of-the-children process. What was 
Jungle Jim doing on this first hunting-for- 
worms-day of spring? Someone else shows, 
ever so carefully, what he was doing. 
Other characters creep into the discussion; 
and there is much more talk about the 
characters, how they looked, what they 
were doing, why they were doing it, etc. 
And here is the opportunity for creative- 
ness on the part of children. They are not 
held to the pages of the book; the charac- 


Mr. Brack is a classroom teacher in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
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ter may look quite different from that en- 
visioned by the author. This is all right! 
This production is for the child, not for the 
author of the book. 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall! 

All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men 

Why did Humpty Dumpty go up the 
wall in the first place? To eat lunch? He 
might have. To see what he could see? 
Reasonable. Maybe he wanted to see the 
King’s palace and the King’s men. Maybe 
they’re going to have a parade around the 
court. There is plenty to see through the 
eyes of a child in a creative situation. You 
may depend on it that the children will see 
plenty, and things never imagined by 
teachers. The teacher listens but probes, 
ever so gently! 

Now why did Humpty Dumpty fall? 
Ah! There's the question. Someone pushed 
him: Very sad. Perhaps a skunk jumped 
up beside him, and Humpty Dumpty was 
afraid! Now there's a reason for falling! 
Best part of it is, not just one little boy can 
play Humpty Dumpty, or the king's 
horses, or the king’s men, or the skunk 
for that matter! By casting and recasting, 
every child in the classroom, at one time 
or another, can be in what seems to him 
at least the chosen spot. He can live the 
experience; he can be “it,” and it’s fun to 
be “it.” 

Creative dramatics is an activity that 
can be carried over and expanded upon for 
several days if the interest is high. It all 
depends on class interest and enthusiasm. 
As the scenes are played over and over, 
lines seem to evolve from the lips of 
various characters, and not the same utter- 
ances each time. Planning over a period 
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of time with the children (and this must 
progress the way children want it, though 
guided by the teacher) will eventually re- 
sult in a given number of scenes, charac- 
ters and action. All ideas are thrown into 
the hopper, faithfully discussed, accepted 
or rejected, whichever the case may be. 
The class decides, but Humpty Dumpty 
lives; he falls; he has a great fall, and all 
the King’s horses and men are so power- 
less! Was there ever such a King? And the 
court physician, how he did try to bring 
Humpty Dumpty back again! 

Such activity therefore has become a 
creative experience for children. Humpty 
Dumpty became their Humpty Dumpty; 
they made him! 

This kind of creativeness may be ex- 
perienced at all grade levels. Upper grade 
children like the creative act too. The 
technique is suited especially to the shy 
child who feels he has nothing himself to 
offer; but, as the King’s physician, just the 
kind of physician he'd /ike to be, he can do 
wonders! 

Though teachers may feel reluctant to 
undertake creative dramatics, here lies 
the opportunity to reach all children by 
giving free rein to the creative spirit with- 
in them. Here is a chance to literally feed 
the souls of those youngsters who usually 
just sit back, in the more formalized dra- 
matic activities, and see all the desirable 
and exciting parts go to the “good” guys 
and the “smart” guys. In creative dramatics 
all have had a part; everyone has played, 
through the process of casting and recast- 
ing, playing and replaying, planning and 
ceplanning, the part which he wanted 
most to play. 

Creative dramatics can, and often will, 
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if the situation warrants it, lead to a for- 
mal presentation of what started out to be 
informal creativeness. Some child may 
say, “Let’s make a play and give it be- 
fore the school!” What better reason for 
play acting! 

Creative dramatics has much to rec- 
ommend it. Woven into the fabric of the 
total school program, it can and should 
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be an integral part of language arts. When 
the teacher recognizes that there is real 
need for such activity on the part of chil- 
dren in every classroom, time will be 
found for creativity. Add patience and en- 
durance and you have stimulated eager 
children who will follow you through 
thick and thin if every single one of them 


knows that he, too, can be “it. 





ROBERT FILBIN 
AND 
STEFAN VOGEL 


Semantics for America’s Schools 


Semantics is a word which is usually 
met by many teachers with a puzzled look 
and the query, “What does that have to 
do with boys and girls?” Somehow it 
seems something which has been relegated 
to the scholars and lexicographers. If one 
regards it merely as a study of word mean- 
ings, this may seem appropriate. But if it 
is interpreted as a study which will permit 
people to express themselves clearly and to 
understand others clearly, how very neces- 
sary it suddenly seems! In an era of mass 
communication, of words jumping out at 
us from newspapers and periodicals, more 
words screaming at us from radio and 
television, this seems highly necessary. It 
is sO easy to automatically accept every- 
thing that we see and hear without first 
evaluating it. Even a cursory look at past 
history shows us that much of the friction 
between nations, races, and people came 
about because of a lack of understanding. 


One example of this may be found in 
an incident related in Harper's Magazine 
for March, 1953 by Coughlin, a United 


Press correspondent. He describes a situa- 
tion which might have prevented the drop- 
ping of the atom bomb. It happened in 
July, 1945 when the Japanese Cabinet was 
evenly divided over their reply to the Pots- 
dam ultimatum. After considerable politi- 
cal maneuvering, the influence of the Em- 
peror gave the surrender party a majority, 
and the premier was ordered to issue a 
press release to that effect. In it, he used 
the word “mohnsatsu.” “Mohn” means 
silence, “satsu” means kill, and the com- 
bination conveys two possible meanings 
to a Japanese. “To ignore” or “to refrain 
from comment.” The word in the press 
release was used in the latter sense, ap- 
parently a diplomatic and face saving way 
of suggesting that they were thinking it 
over, but a Japanese clerk took it to mean 
“ignore” and so translated it. This error 
prolonged the war for a few weeks, led 
to the American decision to drop the atom 


Mr. Filbin is an advanced graduate student at 
Boston Graduate School of Education. Mr. 
Vogel is a teacher in the Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
public schools. 
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bomb, and gave the Russians a chance to 
move their forces against Japan. 

Recently, a firm experimenting with 
an electrcnic brain designed to translate 
English into Russian fed it the words, 
“The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” The machine responded with a 
sentence in Russian which meant, a lin- 
guist reported, “The whisky is agreeable, 
but the meat has gone bad.” 

We are all familiar with situations in 
which misunderstanding of the other fel- 
low’s use of words leads to either major 
or minor friction between individuals or 
groups. One of the greatest tasks of formal 
educaticn lies in this area. That part of ed- 
ucation which deals with children in a 
classroom has as its duty not only the im- 
parting of knowledge and the stimulating 
of thinking, but the nearly impossible job 
of creating an attitude of understanding 
and kindliness, or love, within children 
towards other human beings. One reason 
that this job is seemingly impossible is 
that what we call “human nature” seems 
to be frequently opposed to this kind of 
understanding. There has always been too 
much hate and distrust in the world, and 
many think that there will always be. Yet 
teachers and others who have the respon- 
sibility of helping children grcw up in this 
somewhat Hobbsian world ought to feel 
basically that they can help to make this 
a better world by guiding at least a few 
children into greater understanding of 
their fellow man. The only trouble with 
all this is that it must be done realistically. 
We cannot bring children up believing 
that all is sweetness and light for the 
simple resaon that they will not survive 
properly as adults if they have not learned 
what the world is really like. Naive people 
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in this sense“ generally wake up to the 
realities of life and become embittered— 
thus the goal of improving the world, 
however slightly, is in their case, lost. 

Since language is the basic means of 
communication between people, it follows 
that language may be one of the factors 
creating misunderstanding and distrust be- 
tween them. Children then need not only 
to learn the proper use cf their own lan- 
guage, but certain attitudes toward the use 
of it. These attitudes have to do with 
giving the other person a chance to ex- 
plain himself, and really trying to under- 
stand him. 

There are certain skills in language 
which children must learn before they 
can understand the need for this kind of 
attitude. These skills deal with word 
meaning and word relationships, listening 
and reading carefully, recognizing fact and 
fiction, and, perhaps, a slight distrust of 
the printed word. 

Word meaning is especially important. 
After all, words are nothing unless we can 
assign a meaning to them. Let's use the 
case of young Philip as an example. He 
arrives one September morning in kinder- 
garten and immediately the teacher recog- 
nizes that here is a lad who knows a lot of 
the English tongue already. Everything 
goes fine for Philip until his teacher reads 
the class a fairytale. In a descriptive pas- 
sage, she reads about a “bank of clouds,” 
wherein little Philip visualizes a great 
building full of money, policemen, and, 
oddly enough, clouds! What on earth are 
clouds doing in a bank, he thinks? Maybe 
it is very foggy out, or something. Still, 
this thought bothers him, and he misses 
much of the story thinking about it. He 
will not be satisfied until the term is ex- 
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plained to him, or until he meets the term 
again used in a context which clarifies the 
meaning. And this confusion may be re- 
peated with Philip with such meanings as: 
river bank, don’t bank on that, or, watch 
the airplane bank. 

As children learn to read, it is very 
necessary that specific meanings be poin- 
ted out to them, and that teachers make 
sure that what seems simple meaning to 
adults is clear to children. If this is not 
done, and the child is not terribly: indus- 
trious in his reading, he is likely to end up 
as an adult who seems to read a page or 
so, but who cannot explain the meaning 
of that page, and in the case of a misinter- 
preted word, possibly conclude an oppo- 
site meaning than that intended by the 
author. 

Certain devices, such as picture clues 
and using the context help children learn 
to read independently. Occasionally, an il- 
lustration in a book will help clarify cer- 
tain words on a page. An example of how 
the context is used may be given here: 
“At last the Eskimo whale hunters re- 
turned to their village far inland with their 
Umiaks. They were in a happy frame of 
mind as they had killed five whales.” The 
word Umiak, if unknown to a reader, 
would not be defined by the above context. 
The person might jump to the mistaken 
conclusion that Umiak probably referred 
to spears, or catches, etc. Now let’s use the 
word in a situation where the context de- 
fines it. “At last the Eskimo whale hunters 
were returning to their village far inland 
with their Umiaks. These walrus hide 
boats were being hauled homeward over 
the great sheet of ice that extended out 
into the cold sea.” 

Another cause of misunderstanding 
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lies in the pronunciation of words. Many 
words in our language have different 
meanings when pronounced differently. 
The ability to recognize the meaning of 
one word in various pronunciations must 
also be taught to children. Fcr example, 
this sentence: “He was very careful to in- 
sert the part into the right space in the 
machine.” The word insert in this case 
refers to placing something. Yet used as 
a noun with a different pronunciation, it 
means something entirely different. “He 
placed the insert into the machine.” An- 
other example is the word contract. “He 
signed a contract,” or “He did not want to 
contract any debts.” 

Teaching children to discover the dif- 
ference between fact and ficticn is an- 
other difficult part of the language pro- 
cess. Especially when so many adults 
around them make a steady habit of jump- 
ing to conclusions, believing far too much 
of what they read and hear. It is relatively 
simple to determine which is fact and 
which is fiction when you are familiar 
with the subject under discussion, and we 
can help children to think in terms of 
their experience so that they will try to 
connect what they already knew with 
what they are reading or listening to. The 
difficulty arises when they watch the little 
man in the white coat tell about how Ana- 
cin has all five special ingredients while 
Bufferin does not. The pseudo-appeal to 
authority and the use of language which 
tries to force the recipient to a conclusion 
without actually stating the conclusion is 
a hard thing to combat. The best teachers 
can do is to try to develop the habit of 
listening critically, and reading with an 
eye toward deciding whether or not it is 
true. We do not necessarily wish to have 
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children suspicicus of everything they hear 
or read, but we must point out that the 
world being what it is, we should be care- 
ful about blindly accepting all forms of 
communication as being fact. 


The habit of listening carefully and 
critically must be preceded by the habit of 
just plain listening. Hayakawa points out 
that there is such a thing as “verbal hypno- 
tism” under which spell many individuals 
never really listen to what is being said, 
even if it is interesting. They are concerned 
only in what might be called the “gentle 
inward massage” that the sound of the 
words give them. These people come 
away from church, or from a lecture with 
an empty head and a placated nervous 
system. “Oh,” they say, “He was wonder- 
ful. What a marvelous person.” But when 
you ask them what was said, they never 
seem to be able to recall it. 

Children are notorious for not being 


able to follow directions, and many grow 
up never learning how. What complicates 
the process of learning to be a critical 
thinker and listener is, in the educationists’ 


Now that the excellent 1959 convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
belongs to history, we already look forward 
to what promises to be the most outstanding 
of all meetings of teachers of English. We refer 
to the Fiftieth Anniversary convention of the 
Council, to be held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago, November 24-26, 1960. It should be 
a memorable occasion. At that time we shall 
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famous by-word: individual differences. 
Some people are not capable of critical 
thinking, others are too lazy, and some 
just don’t care. The human mind itself 
can ruin the transmission of ideas, simply 
because of the fact that in order to trans- 
mit an idea, we have to first of all under- 
stand it properly, and secondly, retain it. 
If we have not had time to study it 
thcroughly, many of us find difficulty in 
remembering exactly how it was stated. 

Listening and reading carefully, learn- 
ing word meanings, distinguishing be- 
tween fact and fiction, and developing an 
attitude of analytical thinking about all 
kinds of communication are some of the 
goals of semantics in education. 


The most important attitude which we 
can develop in young people is that of 
trying to understand what the other person 
is saying in spite of the fact that he says it 
poorly. If people were all to do this, 
there would probably be much less cause 
for misunderstanding and distrust in the 
world today. This is a challenge to the 
teachers in America’s schools. 


have opportunity to take stock of the profes- 
sion. We shall look proudly backward, assessing 
our accomplishments. But the convention will 
be forward-looking too; for we shall ask our- 
selves where we are going, and what is the 
nature of the task before us. We hope that 
many thousands of teachers of English will 
plan to attend. 





WILLIAM D. FLoyp 


My Son Is Learning to Read! 


|The author of the following article does 
not pretend to tell us anything new. He does 
not undertake to describe a method or prove a 
point. What has happened to his child has 
happened to millions of boys and girls every- 
where. We publish the story because it expres- 
ses simply the warranted pride of a parent in 
a miracle that all of us, parents and teachers 
alike, too often take for granted. —Editor.| 

I want to lay aside temporarily the 
suit of an elementary school principal and 
put on the clothes of a parent of a school- 
age child. This is an occasion new and 
dear to me since it is the first year that I 
am able to do so. This year my son John 
is a first grader who is engaging actively 
in first grade activities. 


Simple reading skills acquired easily 

Probably the most important thing 
that has been happening to him is that 
he is learning how to read. He likes to 
read and enjoys reading frequently to me, 
to his mother, and to his younger sisters. 
(The two sisters are really impressed with 
his newly-acquired ability but no more 
than his mother and I are). 

It didn’t seem very difficult for him 
to learn all that he has. In fact, I have been 
somewhat surprised at the ease and ra- 
pidity with which he is learning to read. 
He felt quite successful early in the year 
and still does. Feeling successful at the 
very outset of the pre-reading activities 
stimulated confidence. His teacher seemed 
to understand what he needed to learn, 
how he should learn it, and she knew how 
to encourage him to want to learn it. 

John has been in school about three 
months. Many things have happened to 
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him. I wondered, as do most interested 
parents, just how he would compare with 
other first graders with three months of 
schooling. In a monograph published for 
elementary teachers several characteristics 
of such children with which any given 
child could be compared were listed.’ 
Generally speaking, the list provided 
enough significant clues to make it pos- 
sible to determine John’s recent progress 
and present status. 


General achievements 


According to this list, most first 
graders: 


1. Should be reading simple stories with 
pleasure; 

2. Should be able to recognize fifty words 
or more; 

3. Have learned to take in words at a 
glance, often taking two or three words 
in one fixation; 

. Have become conscious of the fact that 
certain words begin with the same 
sounds; 

5. Have learned that everything read must 
make sense; and 

6. Are able to help themselves by using 
picture, context, and structural clues. 

John is conscious of the fact that cer- 

tain words begin with the same sounds 
but he has some trouble putting the letter 
and the sound together. He uses the pic- 
tures often, the context sometimes, and the 
structure of the word least often. Other- 


wise he compares well. 


Mr. Floyd is principal of the Danebo Elemen- 
tary School, Eugene, Oregon. 

‘Mabel O'Donnell, Reading in Today's School. 
A monograph for Elementary Teachers, Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row Peterson and Company, 1956. 
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Related learnings 


There some additional accom- 
plishments apparent. John is able to spell 
a few words; he knows what the alphabet 
is and in fact knows the 26 letters are ar- 
ranged in a certain way and even knows 
most of them; he has become more interes- 
ted in. looking at other books and thinks it 
is really something special to be able to 
recognize words in the newspaper and in 
books being read by other people; he can 
read some easy-to-read books upside down 
and backwards (the only reason that | 
mention this is because it seems to give 
him such a good feeling that he can do 
these things—I am not quite young 
enough to understand why); he knows 
that he has more trouble with some words 
than he does with others and these take 
some time and effort to identify and use; 


are 
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he can use the table of contents; and, he 
can read some other books that he has not 
seen before. This last-mentioned character- 
istic is what makes him know that he is 
honestly reading. 

Classroom interruptions such as 
Christmas program practices have 
bothered him and he recently expressed 
the idea that “we need to get back to that 
reading because we have a lot more to 
learn.” 


More to come 


One of the many things that he went 
to school to learn is being learned. He is 
not reading any of my college books yet 
but right now there is no need to fret. He 
is doing many things satisfactorily, he is 
doing some things very well, and there are 
many things yet to be done. This is good. 


CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME 


Out of twenty-six pupils in our seventh 
grade, nineteen come from states other than 
California, and one boy is from Denmark. Only 
six children are natives of California. 


Four boys, Bill Hedrick, Ronnie McGuire, 
Joe Huber, and David Bushatz, are from Ohio. 
There are two boys from Montana: Douglas 
Saltmarsh and Ronnie Halverson. George and 
Nancy Sherman, brother and sister, are from 
Michigan; Donald Nelson is from Illinois. 
Francis James is from Virginia; John and 
Jimmy Simola, the twins, come from Colorado. 
Jim Forbes is from Wisconsin. Herbert Moon 


is a Texan from the Lone Star State; Norman 
Poling is from Arkansas, Lemuel Smith from 
Oklahoma, LaDonna Moran from Kansas, and 
Richard Moretti is a New Englander from Mas- 
sachusetts. 


And the boy who has the distinction of 
arriving in California from the farthest distance 
is John Miller, a native son of Denmark. Oh, 
yes, and I am from New Jersey. 

Beverly Jeim, 11 
From Children’s Writing. A collection from the 
Pens of Boys and Girls in Los Angeles County, 
C. C. Trillingham, Superintendent of Schools. 





EVERETT T. KEACH, JR. 


Occupational Folklore 


Curriculum makers. are indicating an 
increased awareness of the necessity of 
fostering in our children habits of positive 
human relationships. As the modern cur- 
riculum reflects and emphasizes the. values 
and needs of people, we find this objective 
indicated in curriculum guides through the 
use of terms such as “human relations,” 
“human understandings,” “compassion,” 
etc. In this paper, I shall define it as ‘“em- 
pathy,” or the ability to put oneself “in 
the other person’s shoes.” 

We have not always succeeded in em- 
phasizing effectively the dignity of the 
individual and the contribution that he 
makes to our way of life as a result of his 
membership in a particular ethnic, politi- 
cal, religious, and economic grcup, Many 
teachers, however, attempt to develop this 
quality in our children. 

In some of our classrooms today, we 
are utilizing folklore to help us in develop- 
ing these attitudes. The teacher who em- 
ploys folklore as one more technique to 
help her students understand people—at 
home as well as in other countries—is 
affording them a rich opportunity to gain 
certain insights into the motivations and 
aspirations of these people. The introduc- 
tion to an ethnic group’s customs and be- 
liefs can help the child to understand more 
fully their life and behavior in any period. 
Also the physical environment is revealed 
in a group’s folklore. The use of folklore 
to supplement the factual data, then, puts 
understanding more easily within the per- 
sonal grasp of each child. 

We have overlooked one area from 
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which we can draw materials for helping 
children understand their social environ- 
ment and for encouraging empathy. Up 
to this time, we have been concerned with 
the folklore of ethnic groups to help us 
in international and intercultural under- 
standing. However, we have overlooked 
the opportunities to explore and utilize in 
our curriculum the folklore of occupations. 
Although there is some use of sea chan- 
teys, lumberjack stories, canal boat ballads, 
and cowboy lore, little has been done to 
uncover and introduce the beliefs, customs, 
sayings, and legends of other occupational 
groups. 

The concept of the folklore of an oc- 
cupational group can be developed by de- 
fining the term “folk group” as any group 
that shares and preserves a common body 
of sayings, stories, beliefs, rites of passage 
(initiations, promotions, etc.), and the 
like, that are not shared by non-members 
of the group. This group can be one that 
is bound together by ethnic and/or social 
origins, political affiliations, economic sta- 
tus, or occupational membership. More 
than likely it is a combination of these 
factors. The cultural manifestations, then, 
that develop around a group of people en- 
gaged in a particular occupation propa- 
gates a body of folklore—understood by 
the workers in the industry or by the mem- 
bers of an occupation, but esoteric to non- 
members. 

The relevancy of occupational folklore 
to the curriculum can be appreciated if we 


Mr. Keach is Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Vermont. 
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examine some familiar topics that many 
elementary school children explore. 

In the study of transportation and its 
effect—directly and indirect! y—upon 
people, we often fail to give recognition 
to the folklore surrounding the different 
types of transportation. Occasionally we 
mention a canal boat song or a pony ex- 
press story to the children. Certain folk- 
ways emanating from the steamboat era 
are developed with the children. Some- 
where between the steamboat era and the 
development of the railroad we begin to 
lose contact with the folklore of occupa- 
tions dealing with transportation. To be 
sure, Casey Jones is remembered and sung, 
but this is one of hundreds of stories that 
reveal the customs and beliefs of the rail- 
road men. Botkin has edited a sampling 
of such folklore that gives an indication 
of the wealth of material available on rail- 
rcading alone.’ Some of this material could 
well be dramatized by the children to add 
interest to their factual study of the rail- 
road’s history in this country. The field 
trips to the railroad station or the freight 
yards, the interviews and discussions with 
the train engineer, the conductor, etc., 
could motivate a group to develop a collec- 
tion of folklore that could be summarized, 
perhaps, in the form of a book, in which 
they would record railroad terminology, 
sayings, superstitions, and heroic deeds. 
In the upper elementary grades, certain 
aspects of railroad folklore can be found 
in books such as John Henry and His 
Hammer. A recent publication suitable 


‘B. A. Botkin, and Alvin F. Harlow, A Treas- 
ury of Railroad Folklore. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1953. 


Harold Felton, John Henry and His Hammer. 
New York: Knopf, 1950. 
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for reading to the five-year-old is, Let’s 
Build a Railroad.* The vocabulary level is 
such that the nine-year-olds could read the 
book alone. This book shows how a rail- 
road is built—the materials and the men. 
The author has introduced folklore to help 
interpret the type of men who are in- 
volved in railroad work. 


In the present period of transition 
from the local coal burning locomotive 
to the diesel-fuel operated engine, a class 
could observe, first hand, the evolution of 
occupational folklore as new sayings and 
customs begin to replace and redefine the 
older ones. The students may become 
aware of the change in the way of life of 
the railroad men. 

Other areas for exploration in trans- 
portation—airlines, trucking, etc.—offer 
exciting rewards for the teacher and the 
children if similar approaches are fol- 


lowed. 


In cur elementary school program, we 
have often veered close to object teaching 
when we study occupational types. For ex- 
ample, when we develop units of study 
around the area of community helpers, we 
rarely help the children to discover all of 
the real differences between community 
helpers such as the fireman and the police- 
man. These differences can be found, es- 
pecially, in their way of life—the way they 
are trained, the occupational terminology 
they have developed, their history and 
their legendary heroes. When the teacher 
explores with her children primarily the 
delineation of duties of community 
helpers, and neglects to explore the folk- 
lore of the various occupations that the 
“Ruth Crawford Seeger, Let's Build a Railroad. 
New York: Alladin Books, 1954. 
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children study, she has missed a real op- 
portunity. The children’s dramatizations 
and other creative activities can be stimu- 
lated if attention is given to this type of 
folklore. 

Interesting accounts of occupational 
pursuits are becoming available for the 
primary grade child. The I WANT TO 
BE books are for beginning readers. They 
present an opportunity for the early reader 
to better understand his world. In 1 Want 
To Be a Coal Miner,’ the illustrations are 
thought-provoking and suggest many 
topics to the child and the teacher for dis- 
cussion—topics that could reveal the occu- 
pational way of life of the coal miner. In 
the intermediate grades, the teacher could 
read selections from Korson’s Coal Dust 
On The Fiddle,* to help her children un- 
derstand the coal miner’s outlook on his 
cccupation and his environment. 

In a study of the fireman, one selection 
to which reference can be made is the 
book, Tall Tale America." In this volume 
several of the well-known folk heroes are 
mentioned, but, in connection with a study 
of the folklore of the fireman, a description 
is offered of a legendary firefighter named 
“Mose.” “Mose” represents the volunteer 
fire department era in New York City. 
The feats of this member of Company 
No. 40, The Lady Washington Company, 
rival those of folk heroes of the North and 
West, yet, “Mose” has qualities and in- 


‘Carla Greene, 1 Want to be a Coal Miner, 
Chicago: Children’s Press, no date. Illustrations 
by Audrey Williamson. 


"George Korson, Coal Dust on the Fiddle. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. 


®Walter Blair, Tall Tale America. New York: 
Coward McCann, Inc., 1944, 112-130. 
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sights unique to the occupation of fire- 
fighting, particularly during the days of 
the volunteer fireman. An appreciation of 
the history and the problems of firefight- 
ing can be developed if the teacher is 
familiar with a source such as Sheldon’s, 
The Story of The Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment of the City of New York.’ A more 
comprehensive overview of firefighting 
through the ages is presented in Fires and 
Firefighters.” Morris’ book has illustrations 
that reveal details difficult to describe ver- 
bally concerning the fireman’s equipment 
and his life. 

Another source of material for the 
teacher wculd be current articles concern- 
ing occupational history and legends. Mag- 
azines such as Argosy or the magazine sec- 
tions of the Sunday newspapers often con- 
tain articles of adventure surrounding a 


particular occupation. 


With this orientation a teacher could 
develop activities with her children that 
would help them better understand the 
fireman. One book that richly rewards the 
reader is The Romance of Firefighting.” 
This volume contains over 300 illustra- 
tions that describe the history of firefight- 
ing, the heroic deeds of firemen, and the 
importance of this service in our lives. 
Both the children and the teacher will pro- 
fit from an examination of this collection 
of stories and illustrations. 

The objective underlying any of these 
suggested approaches will be to permit the 


‘George W. Sheldon, The Story of the Volun- 
teer Fire Department of the City of New York. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1882. 


‘John R. Morris, Fires and Firefighters, Boston: 
Little Brown, 1955. 


*Robert S. Holzman, The Romance of Fire- 
fighting, New York: Harper and Bros., 1956. 
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children, through the medium of occupa- 
tional folklore, to experience the fears, 
suspicions, hopes, problems, and _satisfac- 
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tions of the membership of an occupation, 
as one technique for developing the quality 
of empathy. 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 


Prefixes in Child Writing 


The Importance of Derivatives in 
Vocabularies 


Derivatives are important in reading and 
writing vocabularies. According to Stauffer, ap- 
proximately 24 per cent of the Thorndike 
Twenty Thousand Most Important Words have 
prefixes.’ A representative sample of Horn’s 
Ten Thousand Words Most Commonly Used 
in Writing by adults indicates that the pro- 
portion of words with prefixes is well over 
25 per cent.* About 13 per cent of the 2,650 
words highly useful in writing have prefixes. 
These words make up a useful core for child- 
hood, adolescence, and adulthood.’ Approxi- 
mately 31 per cent of these words contain com- 
monly used suffixes. These suffixes and the 
derivatives formed from them have been dis- 
cussed by Fitzgerald and Fitzgerald.‘ 

It is evident from the research cited that 
derivatives are highly valuable and that the 
derivatives formed with prefixes increase com- 
paratively in frequency from child to adult 
writing. Meaningful expression is enhanced by 
the study of, the understanding of, and the 
use of derivatives. Prefix derivatives as well 
be studied. Ac- 
cordingly, the purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent 


as suffix derivatives should 
some derivatives formed with common 
prefixes which appear in the 2,650 common 
words in writing. 


Some Most Useful Derivatives Formed 
With Common Prefixes 

The prefixes selected for consideration are: 
a-, ab-, ac-, ad-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, as-, at-, be-, 
com-, con-, de-, di-, dis-, e-, ef-, en-, eEm-, ex-, 


im-, in-, mis-, ob-, out-, over-, per-, pre-, pro-, 


Té-, S@-, 
and up-. 

The prefix a-. Some words derived from a 
base word with the prefix 4- convey meanings 


sub-, super-, tele-, trans-, un-, under-, 


—sometimes vague and sometimes intensive. 
For example, in such words as ago and arise, 
the prefix emphasizes the significance of the 
root. 

The words above, across, ago, along, around, 
away, and awhile are found often in both child 


Dr. Fitzgerald is Professor of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, University of Scranton, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

‘Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher's Word Book 
of the Twenty Thousand Words Found Most 
Frequently and Widely in General Reading 
for Children and Young People (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932), 182 pp. See also 
Russell G. Stauffer, “A Study of Prefixes in 
the Thorndike List to Establish a List of Pre- 
fixes that Should be Taught in the Elementary 
School,” Journal of Educational Research, 
35:453-58, February, 1942. 


“Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary 
(University of Iowa Monographs in Educa- 
tion, First Series, No. 4, lowa City, lowa: Uni- 
versity of lowa, 1926), 225 pp. 


James A. Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling 
Vocabulary. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1951. 161 pp. 


‘James A. Fitzgerald and Patricia G. Fitzgerald, 
Learning and Using Words: Advanced Spelil- 
ing (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959), pp. 109-23. See also James A. 
Fitzgerald, “Use of Suffixes in Building Vo- 
cabulary,” Catholic School Journal, 59: 18-20, 
June, 1959. 

Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary, 
op. ci. 
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and adult writing.” Other useful derivatives 
containing a- in child and adult writing are: 
agree, agreed, ahead, alike, alive, among, 
amount, apart, aside, awake, and awoke. 

The prefix ab-. Ab- signifies from, away, 
separation, ot departure as in absent or absence, 
words used frequently in child writing. Such 
words as absolute and absorb which contain 
the prefix, are beginning to appear in the 
upper-elementary school child’s vocabulary. 

Such derivatives as abstract, abstain, and 
abrupt which generally have not appeared in 
elementary school writing vocabulary become 
useful in the secondary school. 

The prefix ac-. Among useful words in both 
child and adult writing are accept, according, 
account, and acquainted. Each begins with the 
prefix ac-, a form of the prefix ad-, used be- 
fore c and qg to express adherence, direction, or 
intensification as in according or account. Such 
similar words as acceptance, accepted, access, 
acknowledge, accomplish, accused, accompany, 
accurate, and accord—the need for which in- 
creases as the child grows—may be approached 
through structural study, meaning, and use. 

The prefix ad-. The derivatives formed with 
ad-, such as address, addressed, adopted, ad- 
vantage, advise, and advice occur in the core of 
child writing. The prefix ad-, as ac-, suggests 
motion, direction, change toward, or intensifi- 
cation. Derivatives not used so frequently in 
child writing but of high value later are ad- 
justment, adjoining, adjourned, adjust, adminis- 
tration, admission, admit, admitted, 
advanced, 
ventures. 

The prefixes al-, an-, and ap-. Al- is a form 
of ad- used before /. Allowance, allow, allowed 
are of value as the individual goes from child- 
hood through adolescence to adulthood. The 


advance, 
and ad- 


advertise, advertisement, 


*See Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary 
of Elementary School Children (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1945), 636 pp. See 
also Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabu- 
lary, op. cit. See also Horn, A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary, op. cit. 
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prefix an- is a form of ad- used before m as in 
announce, announced, and announcements. Ap- 
is also a form of the prefix ad-. It is found in 
apply, appointed, appointment, appear, appear- 
ing, appeal, appreciate, and appreciation.’ 
This prefix is useful in deriving words such 
as approximately, approval, and approve for 
which children in the higher elementary grades 
begin to find need. 

The prefix ar-. Ar- in arranged is a form 
of ad-. Othér common words with the prefix 
ar- ate affange, afrangement, afrive, arrived, 
array, arrest, and arriving. 

The prefix as-. As-, also a form of the 
prefix ad-, is contained in such core words as 
assembly, association, and assignment. As- 
cended, ashamed, assemble, assortment, assign, 
and assure are employed as the child requires 
a broadening vocabulary. 

The prefix at-. Attend, attached, attention, 
and attractive are examples of derivatives with 
the prefix at- in child writing. Related words 
and others with the same prefix useful to 
normal children as they grow to adolescence 
are attracted, attraction, attempt, and attend- 
ance. 

The prefix be-. The derivatives because, 
become, becomes, and became are useful in 
child and adult writing. Other words of high 
value to child and adult built with the prefix! 
be- and a root word are began, begin, begins, 
beginning, begun, behind, believe, believed, be- 
long, belongs, below, beside, besides, between, 
beyond. 

Other similar derivatives written by adults 
and useful progressively as children grow from 
childhood to adulthood are: beginner, behave, 
behavior, behold, beloved, beneath, and be- 
lief. The be- sometimes indicates the idea of 
about or over as in bedeck. A common purpose 
of be- in the derivatives used by children in 
writing is that of emphasis or intensity as in 


"See Rinsland, op. cit., for the appearance of 
these and other words written principally in 
elementary-school compositions. 
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behind, belong, or below. 

The prefix com-. Com- a prefix from the 
Latin cum signifies in conjunction, with, to- 
gether. \t is used before b, m, p, and f quite 
frequently in child and adult writing as in 
committee, community, comfortable, complete, 
and company. 

Later as children develop, some will have 
need of such com- derivatives as combat, com- 
bination, combine, combined, command, com- 
mander, commence, commission, commerce, 
commercial, communicate, communication, 
companion, compare, composition, compromise, 
compound, comparison, compelled, completion, 
complexion, compliment, and composed. 

The prefix con-. Con-,a prefix which means 
with or together, is present in the writing of 
elementary school children. Such words as con- 
dition, congress, consider, considered, constitu- 
tion, contains, contest, concert, continue, con- 
tract, control, convention, conversation are use- 
ful in the core of both child and adult writing. 

Other similar derivatives which many in- 
dividuals will need as they go into junior and 
senior high school are: concentration, concern, 
concerning, concluded, conclusion, concrete, 
condense, conduct, conducted, conductor, con- 
ference, confess, confidence, confident, con- 
fined, confirm, confusion, congratulate, con- 
gratulated, conjunction, connect, connected, con- 
nection, connects, conscientious, conscious, con- 
sent, considerable, consideration, consist, con- 
solation, constant, construction, consult, contain, 
contained, contracts, continued, content, con- 
tinent, contribute, contributed, convey, con- 
venience, and convenient. 

The prefix de-. The prefix de- is written in 
such derivatives as decide, decided, decorated, 
deliver, delivery, department, depend, depot, 
description, desert, design, destroy, destroyed. 
The prefix may signify many different mean- 
ings. Common ones are from, away, down, and 
separation. As the individual approaches ma- 
turity he has need for other words with the 
prefix de-, such as debate, deceived, decision, 
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declaration, declare, declared, defects, defense, 
definite, definition, degree, delay, delegates, de- 
licate, delicious, delight, delighted, delightful, 
delivered, demand, demanded, deposit, depres- 
sion, deserted, describe, described, deserve, de- 
sire, despair, detail, designed, determine, deter- 
mined, detour, develop, developed, develop- 
ment, devise, and devoted. 

The prefix di-. A prefix meaning to separ- 
ate of separation as di- in divide, divided, or 
division is present in the child's basic writing. 
Later an individual may have need for such 
derivatives as dividend or divorce. 

The prefix dis-. The child begins to use 
such words as disappointed, discovered, disease, 
and distance in the middle grades. Later he has 
need for such dis- derivatives as disabled, dis- 
appear, disappeared, discharge, disappoint, dis- 
appointment, discount, discourage, discuss, dis- 
cussed, discussion, diseases, disgrace, disguised, 
disgusted, dislike, dismay, discovery, disobey, 
display, disposition, disputes, dissolve, distribu- 
ted, dismissed, district, or disturb. 

The prefix dis- is evident in other forms as 
di- before b, d, g, l, m, mn, r, and v; as dif- 
before f; and as dir-. Often it means a reversal 
or the opposite as in disappoint or disagree. 

The prefixes e-, ef-, en-, em-, and ex-. The 
prefix e- means out, from, out of, without, 
thoroughly. The child uses the words elect, 
elected, and election fairly early in the grades. 
As he advances into the upper grades he finds 
need sometimes for such a derivative as elec- 
tive. 

The words enjoy, enjoyed, enjoying, enter- 
tainment, envelope with the prefix en- are 
useful in early child writing. This prefix means 
to intensify. Later the pupils begin to use such 
derivatives as entrance, entitled, and environ- 
ment. 

Em- is used in such words as employed, em- 
blematic, embankment, embroidery, embargo, 
embarrassed which appear in higher elementary 
school writing. 

Ex- a prefix which indicates out, from, 
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away from, or beyond, is found in words of 
child writing such as except, exchange, excuse, 
exhibit, expect, explain. Other ex- derivatives 
which are of worth are exact, exactly, examin- 
ation, example, excellent, exception, examine, 
exclaimed, executive, exercise, existence, ex- 
pected, experience, experiences, experiment, ex- 
pedition, explained, exploded, explore, explored, 
exploring, export, exports, expression, express, 
extend, extended, extensive, and extent. 

Ef- is an assimilated form of ex- as in efface. 
Effect, effects, effort, and efforts in child writ- 
ing contain this prefix. Other related derivatives 
which make their appearance in the higher 
elementary grades are effected, effective, and 
efficiently. 

The prefix im-. The words immediately, 
importance, important, impossible, and improve 
are examples of child writing vocabulary which 
contain the prefix im-. Other examples of im- 
derivatives are imagine, imagination, immense, 
immigrants, impatient, impolite, import, im- 
pression, improved, and improvement. 

The prefix in-. The prefix in- which some- 
times signifies in, within, into, toward, or on 
is quite common in child writing. The words 
income, indeed, and inside are examples. Other 
common examples are include, industry, infor- 
mation, invent, invitation, invite, indoors, and 
influences. 

A common meaning of in- is mot as in in- 
correct, indirect, infertile, inhuman, injustice, 
invalid, invisible. These words become of value 
in the higher elementary grades or in secondary 
school. 

The prefix mis-. The prefix mis- meaning 
wrong, amiss, or ill appears in child writing in 
mistake, misunderstand, misfortune, mispro- 
nounced, and misspelled. 

The prefix ob-. Ob- signifying against, to, 
toward, upon, over, or completely is used in 
a few such words in child writing as object, 
obtain, and observe. 

The prefix out-. The prefix out-, although 
found in many derivatives in our language, is 
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infrequently written by children in words such 
as outdoors, outline, and outside. 

The prefix over-. A very useful prefix in 
adult writing which is only infrequently used 
in child writing is over-. Overcoat, overshoes, 
overalls are used sometimes by children; the 
words overboard, overcome, overflow, over- 
head, and overnight are written seldom in the 
grades. 

The prefix per-. Per- meaning completely or 
thoroughly is used in such words as perfect and 
permission. However the prefix is sometimes 
used to indicate away or over as in persuade. 

The prefix pre-. Pre- signifies priority of 
time, before, or priority of rank. Among the 
words with pre- which children find useful 
early in the grades are prepare, present, pre- 
pared, preparing, presents, prevent, and presi- 
dent. Other words which come generally into 
their vocabulary a little later are preamble, pre- 
ceding, precision, prefer, premium, and pre- 
serve. 

The prefix pro-. The prefix pro- denotes 
before, in front, for, in bebalf of, and according 
to. Quite common in child writing are such 
words as process, produce, produced, product, 
products, program, programs, project, progress, 
promise, promised, and promoted. Coming into 
pupils’ vocabularies generally a little later are 
the words procedure, proclaim, production, pro- 
hibited, pronounce, and pronouns. 

The prefix re-. Re- signifies backwards, 
back to a former position, or again. Most com- 
mon examples of re- derivatives used by chil- 
dren in writing are receive, received, recess, 
record, records, remain, remember, remembered, 
report, reports, and reply. 

Other quite common derivatives with re- 
and some which become useful as individuals 
develop into upper childhood and adolescence 
follow: recent, recently, refuse, refused, re- 
gards, regret, request, requested, required, re- 
quires, result, returned, reward, receipt, recall, 
receiver, reception, recital, reduce, refer, re- 
freshments, refrigerator, remind, remove, re- 
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pair, repealed, replied, required, requires, re- 
serve, reside, resigned, resistance, resort, re- 
sources, respect, and respected. 

The prefix se-. Se- signifies without, aside, 
apart. \c is found in secret, secure, secured, 
secede, and secession. Secret is used throughout 
the elementary school—from grade one through 
eight inclusive; the other derivatives come into 


the writing vocabulary in the fifth grade and 
later. 


The prefix sub-. The prefix sub- indicates 
quite generally subordination or inferiority. It 
often signifies under, down, below. Sometimes 
it implies division or subdivision. Among words 
in elementary school writing which contain 
sub- are subject, subjects, substance, substitute, 
subtract, and subway. Other words beginning 
to appear are submitted, subscription, and 
suburb. 

The prefix super-. Although of frequent 
utility in adult writing, the prefix super-, mean- 
ing above or over, is just beginning to appear 
in elementary school writing, principally in the 
upper grades in such words as superintendent 
and supervisor. 

The prefix tele-. The prefix tele- conveys 
the idea of far, far off, or acting at a distance. 
The words telegram, telegraph, telephone, and 
telescope have been written by children for 
many years. The comparatively new words such 
as television and teletype have appeared re- 
cently in the writing of children. 

The prefix trans-. Trans-means across, over, 
beyond, on, or to the other side of. It is found 
infrequently in child writing in such words as 
transportation, transferred, transport, and trans- 
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fer. 

The prefix un-. This prefix expresses re- 
versal or the contrary in verb forms and re- 
moval in noun forms. It is used quite frequently 
to express the negative. Some words in child 
writing which contain wn- are: unable, un- 
covered, unknown, unless, uncomfortable, un- 
conscious, uneven, unhappy, unexpected, un- 
fortunate, unlock, unpleasant, unusual, unload, 
unlucky, and unnecessary. 

The prefix under-. The prefix wnder-, mean- 
ing generally below or beneath is found in 
many words of adult writing; it is used in- 
frequently by children in such words as under- 
brush, underclothes, underground, underline, 
underneath, understand, understood, and under- 
wear. 
The prefix up-. In general, the prefix up- 
signifies from lower to higher, higher, on high, 
or aloft. It is used in child writing in upright, 
upset, upside, upstairs, uptown, upstream, and 
upward. 


The Need for Study of Prefix- 
Derivatives 

Prefixes are found in the basic writing 
vocabulary of elementary-school children. With 
roots or base words they make up approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the most frequently used 
writing words in the language. 

The need for derivatives formed with pre- 
fixes increases greatly from childhood to adult- 
hood when about one-fourth of the writing vo- 
cabulary is composed of prefix-derivatives. A 
study of derivatives composed of prefixes and 
roots should enhance written expression and 
facilitate correct spelling. 
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A Tenth Yearly Study and Comments 
on a Decade of Televiewing 


It is now about ten years since TV came 
to America’s homes. There are many children 
who, like eleven-year-old Carol, cannot remem- 
ber a time when TV was not a vital part of 
their lives. Carol wrote: “The whole thing 
started before I was born. That was eleven years 
ago.” Or seven-year-old Bob who said: “In 
prehistoric times, before they had TV,—.” The 
advent of TV was more rapid and dramatic than 
these children could envisage. 

In 1949-50, many people purchased TV 
sets. By the spring of 1950, 43 per cent of the 
elementary school pupils in the Chicago area 
reported that they had TV sets at home. The 
per cent rose to 68 in 1951; 88 in 1952; 97 in 
1957. In 1959, 99 per cent indicated that they 
had TV at home. In 1959, 31 per cent indicated 
that they had two TV's at home; 7.5 per cent 
have three or more sets; and 3 per cent indi- 
cated that they had color TV at home. 

Attitudes toward TV have been varied and 
intense from the start. Some parents and 
teachers were skeptical about any positive 
values that might result from televiewing. And 
a few have been -not only skeptical but con- 
vinced that as a result of excessive viewing, 
undesirable outcomes will mount. Criticisms 
today are numerous; the adverse qualities of 
TV are repeatedly stressed. 

Some writers assert that television absorbs 
the leisure of children and young people, leav- 
ing little time for other more desirable ac- 
tivities and recreational pursuits. Others indi- 
cate that little or no promise of fostering de- 
velopment in children is to be found in TV 
since the sponsors of programs strive to ex- 
pand audiences by appealing to the masses. Ac- 
cordingly, the content and the appeal of many 
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programs are of a relatively low level. Some 
critics point out that popular TV programs 
tend to keep the audience on a plateau through 
the use of recurring themes, commonplace of- 
ferings, and repetitious presentations. Such ob- 
servations must have led one critic to conclude 
that “television may be as dangerous to culture 
as the atom bomb is to civilization.” 


Some parents assert that TV is converting 
children into a race of spectators. Others re- 
port that children are aggressive and irritable 
as a result of over-stimulating TV programs 
which lead to sleepless nights and fatigued eyes. 
And some elementary school teachers indicate 
that they find difficulty in interesting children 
in school subjects which are decidedly less ap- 
pealing than adventurous, exciting offerings on 
TV. And others have called TV a “Time-trap” 
which produces “not only idlers but also bad 
taste and manners.” 


On the other hand, certain parents cite im- 
proved family relationships and companion- 
ships as a result of TV. They stress too the en- 
joyment derived from TV by the entire family 
at a very small expense. Moreover, some 
teachers indicate that they are finding con- 
siderable opportunity to associate TV with 
wholesome, constructive endeavor in school. 
The complaints about TV, although expressed 
each year, have decreased. During the past two 
years, teachers and parents have somewhat 
more frequently deplored the excessive num- 


Professor Witty is Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Northwestern University. 
1R. W. Emerson, “Television's Peril to Culture.” 


The American Scholar, Vol. 19, No. 2 (Spring, 
1950). Editorial. 
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ber of Westerns that are being shown both for 
children and adults. 

From the first the children have followed 
the electronic Pied Piper and have expressed 
their satisfactions vividly. Not long ago Sandy, 
who is in the second grade, wrote: 


I like TV. It’s nice to have around the 
house. Because my brother and I can 
watch it. We have a nice time watching 
it too. I watch cowboys sometimes. Our 

’ family loves it. Our cat and fish love it too. 
If 1 did not have a TV I would not be so 
happy. 


Sandy's classmate, Bob, was also enthusiastic: 


When I come in from playing football, 
I'm sort of tired. TV relaxes me. When 
fall comes around I see the Chicago Bears 
Quarterback Club. On every Wednesday 
I see Disneyland. On every Friday I see the 
Vise and Jim Bowie. We have only one 
TV in our house. Everybody gets to watch 
four hours of TV. 


The elementary school pupils are the most 
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enthusiastic viewers; they express a much 
stronger preference for TV over radio than do 
their older classmates. High school pupils are 
about equally divided in their liking for TV 
and radio. They point out that radio has some 
outstanding values. It can serve as a companion 
during study, on the beach, or in the car. And 
via radio, they can hear their favorite disc 
jockeys and dance orchestras. 


Studies of TV 

A decade has now gone by since we began 
our studies of TV. Each year since 1949, we 
have submitted questionnaires to more than 
2,000 pupils, their teachers, and their parents. 

In the 1959 study, pupils in Evanston 
participated in the study, but care was taken 
to include schools in poor as well as superior 
socio-economic districts.* 

Table I presents the average amount of 
televiewing for 1959 and contains comparative 
data for other years. 


Table I 


1951 


In 1950, the children said that they de- 
voted on the average 21 hours per week to TV. 
This figure dropped to 19 in 1951, but it went 
up again after new channels made more diverse 
programs available. In 1955, the average was 
24 hours, and in 1957, 22 hours. For 1958 the 
average was 20 hours per week. In 1959, the 
average was 21 hours for elementary school 
pupils. 

High school students in Evanston, as in 
earlier studies, were found to devote less time 
than elementary school pupils to TV. The 
average in 1957, as shown in Table I, was 12 
hours per week and in 1958, it was 13; in 
1959 the average was 12.3 hours. Less time 
is given to TV in the summer than during the 


Average Hours Spent Weekly with TV 


1953 


Elementary School Pupils 19 23 
High school pupils 14 | 17 





1955 1957 1958 


24 2 20 
14 12 13 


other seasons. According to our studies, the 
drop in televiewing during the summer months 
is about 20 to 25 per cent in total time per 
week. This drop has occurred consistently from 
year to year. 


Examination of Table I will show that TV 
has maintained its popularity as children’s 
favored leisure activity. In fact, it appears to 
be the leisure pursuit that consumes the largest 
amount of time of children and adults. In 
Business Week, it is stated: 


*The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to the administrators, teachers, and pupils in 
the Evanston schools who cooperated in this 
study. 
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... Last year in homes with television sets 
—three quarters of all the families in the 
country—more total time was spent watch- 
ing television than in any other single ac- 
tivity except sleep.’ 


The Favorite Programs 

Best liked programs change, and year by 
year new offerings become popular. In 1950, 
the children’s favorites were (in order): Hop- 
along Cassidy, Howdy Doody, Lone Ranger, 
Milton Berle, Arthur Godfrey, and Small Fry. 
In 1952, 1 Love Lucy became the best liked 
program of both boys and girls and My Friend 
Irma and Roy Rogers were also very popular. 

I Love Lucy continued in first place until 
1955, when acclaim went to Disneyland. Rin- 
Tin-Tin and Lassie were also extremely well- 
liked. In 1956, Disneyland again held first rank, 
with I Love Lucy, third. The children expressed 
these preferences in 1957: Disneyland, Mickey 
Mouse Club, I Love Lucy and Lassie. In 1958, 
Zorro attained first rank and Disneyland occu- 
pied second place. Third and fourth ranks went 
to Bugs Bunny and Shock Theatre. 

Table II gives the children’s favored pro- 
grams in 1959. By far the most popular was a 
new program, 77 Sunset Strip. Another new 
program was second, Huckleberry Hound, 
while Maverick occupied third place. Table III 
presents the best liked programs by the primary 
group and Table IV gives the preferences for 
pupils in grades IV to VI. 


Table II 
Favorite TV Programs 
Evanston Elementary Pupils 
Grades 1-6, 1959 


77 Sunset Strip 
Huckleberry Hound 
Maverick 

Father Knows Best 
Shock Theatre 
Bugs Bunny 
Disneyland 
Rifleman 

This Is Alice 

Zorro 





Table Il 
Favorite TV Programs 
Evanston Elementary Pupils 
Grades 1-3, 1959 


Huckleberry Hound 
Bugs Bunny 
Disneyland 

Lassie 

Zorro 

Walt Disney 

This Is Alice 
Father Knows Best 
Three Stooges 

Bold Journey 


Table IV 
Favorite TV Programs 
Evanston Elementary Pupils 
Grades 4-6, 1959 
77 Sunset Strip 
Shock Theatre 
Maverick 
Rifleman 
Father Knows Best 
This Is Alice 
Sea Hunt 
Have Gun, Will Travel 


Certain differences are conspicuous in the 
preference of the primary and the middle grade 
pupils. Shock Theatre and Maverick occupy sec- 
ond and third places in the middle grades, with 
Rifleman, fourth. These data suggest the popu- 
larity at this time of westerns as well as other 
programs featuring violence. In the primary 
grades, Disneyland is a favorite, as well as the 
newcomer Huckleberry Hound, 


Changes too have taken place in the favorite 
programs of high school pupils. Table V pre- 
sents the best-liked programs of Evanston stu- 
dents in 1959. Herein we may note the liking 
expressed for American Bandstand, The Dick 
Clark Show, as well as the high rank given to 
Maverick and Gunsmoke. 

‘Special Report: Television, The New Cy- 
clops,” Business Week (March 10, 1956, p. 77) 
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Table V 
Favorite TV Programs 
Evanston High School Pupils 
1959 


Maverick 
American Bandstand 
Father Knows Best 
Dick Clark Show 
Steve Allen Show 
Gunsmoke 

Jack Paar 

Have Gun Will Travel 
Shock Theatre 

Ozzie and Harriet 


It is of interest to compare the pupils’ 
favorites with programs considered desirable 
by parents. Table VI presents the latter. These 
parents affirm highly the type of programs the 
Disney studio develops; they like Captain 
Kangaroo and they are favorably impressed by 
the Shirley Temple offering. Their choices of 
desirable offerings differ, however, from their 
children's preferences. 


Table VI 
Desirable programs for Children 
Suggested by Parents, 1959 
Walt Disney 
Father Knows Best 
Captain Kangaroo 
Shirley Temple 
Lassie 
Mickey Mouse 
Bold Journey 
Huckleberry Hound 
Cartoons 
Disneyland 


TV and Health and Recreation 

Parents at first reported that children’s 
vision was suffering as a result of televiewing. 
Children were sleeping less, they said, and 
were inclined to be more nervous and disturbed. 
The amount of recreation of other kinds was 
said to be decreasing too. As the years have 
gone by, the frequency of this type of com- 
plaint has decreased although criticisms and 


comments concerning the quality of programs 
and the frequency of westerns persist. Today 
parents point out that TV does not harm their 
children’s eyes if the set is focussed properly. 
They indicate other desirable conditions for 
televiewing which are being increasingly pro- 
vided it seems. Their attitudes agree with state- 
ments in a pamphlet on “Television and Your 
Eyes” by the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, which says you can't 
out your eyes by watching television.” Undue 
fatigue should be avoided, the pamphlet states, 
and it can be—if the picture is clearly focussed, 
if you sit at the right distance, and if the 
room is properly lighted. There should be regu- 
lar rest periods too—away from the set. Our 
studies suggest that more and more parents 
are trying to arrange proper conditions for 
televiewing and are encouraging rest periods 
and change in activities. Yet there are without 
doubt many violations of these principles 


wear 


The outdoor recreation of some children is 
undoubtedly influenced unfavorably in some 
cases. But on the average there has probably 
been little adverse influence on it. The results 
of studies are, however, somewhat in conflict. 
Thus, in our early studies a reduction in out- 
door recreation was reported, while in others 
no difference is reported between children who 
teleview excessively and those who do little 
televiewing. As an example of the latter type 
of study, Lloyd Scott obtained responses from 
fifteen classes of sixth and seventh grade pupils. 
Comparisons were made of pupils who were in 
the upper 27 per cent in amount of televiewing 
with those in the lower 27 per cent. Scott con- 
cluded that “no differences of significance were 
found between the two groups of children 
when comparisons were made on the basis of 
personal adjustment, social adjustment, leisure- 
time interests, or in school interests.”’ 

Our earlier studies revealed some reduction 


‘Lloyd F. Scott. “Television and School Achieve- 
ment.” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XX XVIII (Oc- 
tober, 1956), pp. 25-28. 
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in hobbies and in outdoor activities, but later 
investigation did not fully confirm the earlier 
findings. The inference to be drawn from later 
investigations is that while children’s interests 
of today are different from those of pre-TV 
days, televiewing has not interfered greatly with 
participation in outdoor sports and other forms 
of receration. But it should be kept in mind 
that the situation concerning recreation was by 
no means ideal or even desirable before TV. 
Thus, in several studies we found that among 
their leisure pursuits pupils ranked high many 
spectator activities such as: going to the movies, 
listening to radio, riding in cars, watching 
sports. They now go to the motion picture 
theatre less often, and at the elementary school 
level, spend less time with radio, and somewhat 
iess time on the comics. In some studies, it has 
been reported that, with the advent of TV, there 
has also been some decrease in hobbies and 
creative pursuits. 


In our studies both teachers and parents 
continue to report behavior and adjustment 
problems associated with TV—such problems 
as neglect of homework, mealtime disturbance, 
increased nervousness, fatigue, eye-strain, im- 
poverishment of play, disinterest in school, and 
reduction in reading. According to present re- 
ports in 1959, the problems most frequently 
mentioned were arguments over choice of pro- 
grams, mealtime and bedtime disturbance, and 
interference with studying. 


It has been claimed that children are now 
reading less because their time is monopolized 
by TV. Let us examine the results of our studies. 


Parents and teachers included in our surveys 
continue to set forth their conviction that many 
children read less than they did before TV. The 
number of such statements has decreased stead- 
ily since 1950. And among the reports of pupils 
(the relatively small number who now can 
recall a time without TV) about half state that 
they read more now, while the other half state 
that they read less. 


Concluding Statement 

Ten years have passed since TV came to 
captivate children and to provide probably the 
most time-consuming form of entertainment 
ever known. What are the results? 

Certainly it seems clear that we are living 
in a TV age. Children prefer TV to almost 
every other activity. Thus Time (March 24, 
1958) reported: 


In Snyder, N. Y. (pop. 18,000), an 
upper-middle-class suburb of Buffalo, a 
school survey found that kindergarten tots 
are at their TV sets roughly half as much 
time (14.2 hours a week) as in their 
classrooms, but as pupils grow up to the 
sixth grade they devote almost equal time 
to school (27'% hours a week) and tele- 
viewing 26 hours a week 


Other findings: 


Offered a choice, 51 per cent of the 
children would prefer a sound spanking 
to a parental blackout of their favorite 
program. 
Concluded a school official: “Tele- 
vision is changing American children from 
irresistible forces into immovable objects.” 
It is clear too that the quality of reading 
has not suffered greatly. Nor has the amount of 
reading decreased as skeptics anticipated. In 
fact, statements of librarians suggest that the 
quantity of children’s reading has actually in- 
creased and that the quality has perhaps im- 
proved. Thus, Arnold L. Lazarus asserted in the 
January, 1956 issue of Educational Leadership: 
“... Whether because of TV or in spite of it, 
youngsters (both elementary and secondary ) 
are reading more than ever, according to unani- 
mous reports of librarians (school and public ).” 

Other beneficial effects may be noted in the 
increased information some children derive 
from TV. Any one who observes children 
closely may note instances of TV's constructive 
influence. Robert Goldenson, for example, in- 
cluded in an article in Parent's Magazine a 
remarkable composition by a ten-year-old boy 
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who described with a high degree of accuracy 
a heart operation on a five-year-old girl. This 
composition was based not on anything the 
boy had read or studied in school, but on a 
single five minute sequence seen on TV. Many 
other children, like this boy, are learning from 
TV much about science, the lands and cultures 
of other peoples, and the satisfaction to be 
found in books. These acquisitions and attitudes 
offer a glimpse of what TV at its best can 
mean to children, especially when individual 
guidance and encouragement are used to sustain 
interests initiated by TV. TV presents and pro- 
vides great opportunities for parents and 
teachers to promote educational and avocational 
interests of boys and girls. 

But there are some less reassuring facts 
which should be recognized. Despite the find- 
ings which suggest that the average amount of 
reading has increased somewhat today as com- 
pared with five or ten years ago, it should be 
pointed out that many pupils read less now. 
Moreover, there really should be a marked 
gain in the amount of reading by children since 
books are now more plentiful and library 
facilities are being constantly expanded. It is 
regrettable too that many very bright pupils 
read little and that interest in reading is not 
high among many adults today. 


It is unfortunate too that good children’s 
programs are few in number and many are of 
inferior quality. To be deplored too is the low 
esteem in which educational programs are held, 
and the lack of imagination and ingenuity 
shown in the development of many of these 
offerings. 

A new low is also set by some of the pro- 
grams calculated to win favor with children 
and youth. Producers have surfeited us with 
shock and crime programs and have produced 
an almost endless succession of westerns. Some 
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children’s programs are repetitious and lack 
taste or charm. There are, of course, a few good 
children’s programs for which we can be grate- 
ful. However, there is need for a greater use 
of imagination and resourcefulness in the pro- 
duction of programs. 

During the past ten years, we have wit- 
nessed the development of children’s strongest 
interest—televiewing. As the tables in this 
article show, this virile interest has persisted 
during the past decade. with little loss of 
strength. Our responsibility is great in guiding 
and utilizing this interest so as to gain the 
maximum benefits. Despite the undeniable po- 
tential values of televiewing in extending and 


enriching education, there are some aspects of 
this ubiquitous activity which should be care- 
fully considered and their dangers recognized. 


It is clear that home and school guidance is 
necessary if children are to choose programs 
with ever increasing discrimination. Children 
need guidance, too, in achieving a balance be- 
tween the time spent in sedentary activities 
such as televiewing and that devoted to other 
activities in and out of school. Most TV pro- 
grams are viewed as entertainment. But there 
are some that can be regarded as educational 
and can be related to worthwhile learning both 
at home and in the classroom. These programs 
should be recognized and utilized fully. More- 
over, there are some programs which provide 
not only good entertainment but also worth- 
while information. Children should be en- 
couraged to select these programs. Finally, 
parents and teachers should recognize the fact 
that effective motivation can be fostered by 
associating interests engendered on TV with 
desirable forms of home and school endeavor. 
In this way, a desire to achieve may be 
strengthened and greater effort may be given 
to the attainment of worthy goals. 
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The Popular Arts in the Classroom 


Edited by ALICE SANKEY 


Keeping Pace 

If someone were to toss you the subject 
“Mass Media” and suggest that you take it 
from there, in which direction would you 
aim it? Newspapers? Magazines? Film? Radio? 
TV? 

The topic was deftly handled in a multiple 
maneuver by one of the speakers at the Illinois 
American Association of University Women's 
meeting at Augustana College recently. She is 
Miss Frances E. Butler on the A.A.U.W. head- 
quarters staff as National Associate on Mass 
Media. She chose “Keeping Pace with the 
Mass Media” as her theme, and scored highly 
with the audience of 180 women. 


Highlights come to this column second- 
hand, the original tallying being done by the 
president of the Chicago Chapter of the Wo- 
men’s National Book Association. 


Miss Butler charged that decisions of what 
to print in newspapers are in a few hands, 
because of lack of competition. She believes 
that if we are to have a free press, we must 
not be under government control, but the 
public should control what is in good taste. 


She pointed out there is tradition to follow 
in books and newspapers, but unfortunately 
none in radio and television. She said the two 
new media came so fast that we were unpre- 
pared for them. All are good as a source of in- 
formation—radio, TV, and newspapers—with 
the two former broadcasting more quickly than 
a newspaper can print, she said, adding TV has 
forced radio to produce better quality, especially 
in FM. Many more FM stations have applied 
for licenses because of the interest in good 
music, she indicated. 
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Although TV is more widely used as source 
of entertainment, it will soon come into its 
own with on-the-spot coverage of news, Miss 
Butler said. The WNBA-er added parentheti- 
cally, “One can see the future function of maga- 
zines and newspapers to reprint later what has 
been broadcast earlier. They do it now, but TV 
had had diffiulty in being on the spot because 
of the unwieldiness of the equipment. The 
trouble with. TV is that it is so fleeting. | 
think the biggest criticism is that there is too 
much competition among the programs and 
people are too lazy to be selective.” 

To resume the play-by-play account of 
Miss Butler's speech, we find she touched on 
the subject of books, saying that non-fiction 
books outsell fiction and economic pressure de- 
termines the widest possible market. 

Programs are usually not taken into ac- 
count (radio and TV) as long as they adhere to 
the code, which is just as strict as it is for 
movies, Miss Butler said. (The WNBAer, who 
has a copy of the code, was amazed at the limi- 
tations and wondered that they had any pro- 
grams at all.) 

Emphasizing that mere college attendance 
does not insure an education, Miss Butler 
voiced the opinion that the educated woman be- 
longs to a minority group. She gave as an ex- 
ample the 145,000 AAUW members in con- 
trast to millions of uneducated television 
viewers. She praised educational TV, and 
pointed to a means of action. 

She said “we might as well accept our 
Mrs. Sankey of Racine, Wisconsin, newspaper 
woman and author, is a member of the Chi- 


cago Chapter of the Women’s National Book 
Association. 
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minority status and use our fan mail with a 
positive approach, but do send fan mail.” 

She said writing fan letters is usually 
thought of as teen-age nonsense, but “you can’t 
talk back while the program is on. It is the 
only way we can have a two-way communi- 
cation.” 

With 3000 radio stations and 500 TV sta- 
tions in the United States at present, “hitch 
your wagon to a modest obtainable goal, not 
a star, at present. You will derive a sense of 
satisfaction and can work gradually to improve 
the programs,” she urged. 


The October "59 Atlantic Monthly contains 
an article by William O'Hallaren of Los 
Angeles which takes potshots at the radio in- 
dustry, but contains worthwhile suggestions 


title “Radio is 
Worth Saving.” He contends the problem is to 


for improvement under the 
create conditions whereby programs are forced 
to compete on their merits, and that the FCC 
could create these conditions overnight by 
taking the simple step of limiting the number 
of commercials that can be broadcast in 
given time period. 


Radio in which the volume of commercials 


any 


was limited would be certain to flourish, per- 
haps spectacularly. Television has probably 
reached a leveling off in its audience, and may 
even be heading for a decline if a tenth of the 
people who say they are tired of it really mean 
it. .... If the FCC were to find the courage 
to save radio from the gypsies, there would 
almost certainly be a national debate covering 
the whole question of federal authority over 
broadcasting,” writes Mr. O'Hallaran. Earlier in 
the article he defines the gypsy formula as 
“top music” (thirty or so leading one of the 
weekly surveys) “and news” (generally a five- 
minute newscast each hour) plus as many 
commercials as the local station can jam in. 
The writer, who is identified as having had 
long broadcasting experience, answers the 
question, “Why not let radio splutter itself 


out?” by pointing out “the gypsies are destroy- 
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ing something that does not belong to them 
Radio frequencies are still public 
property 
No doubt Mr. O’Hallaran could be “stirring 
up a storm,” but at least he’s “in there pitching” 
in the mass media field. 


Out of New York comes news of an effort 
to restrain TV advertisers from getting too 
personal. The Television Code Review Board 
of the National Association of Broadcasters has 
released results of a five-month study, conclud- 
ing that while the majority of commercials are 
in “excellent taste,” there is room for improve- 
ment. The project was undertaken voluntarily 
by the group. It followed criticism from viewers 
and persons in the trade who thought standards 
of good taste were being violated to the point 
where many commercials were not suitable for 
viewing by children 

The study and report has resulted in a 
general guide. The guide suggests “sensitive” 
products be advertised with “audio and video 
techniques which show the pleasant after-effects 
and relief gained from the product, visual dem- 


onstrations which rely on the abstract rather 


than the graphic.” 

Viewers in the future, if the guidance is 
accepted, will be deprived of “the over-use of 
devices representing the circulatory, digestive 
or nasal systems, sound effects or copy which 
describe discomforts morbidly.” 

Hooray for the attempt to upgrade TV com- 
mercials. It couldn't happen to a sorrier lot. 

Perhaps a simple criterion would be the 
one offered by the newspaper publisher who 
gave orders not to print anything that could 
not be read in comfort at the breakfast table. 

On second thought, that might eliminate 
many of the programs, too. 

The fact that public criticism helped bring 
about the self-disciplinary action points up Miss 
Butler’s statement that the public should con- 
trol what is in good taste. Unless there is “two- 
way communication,” how are they who serve 
the programs to know which are unpalatable? 





The United States Information Service re- 
ports that the teaching of English has taken on 
enormous proportions throughout the world. 
When a class was announced in Mexico, it was 
expected that about 300 prospective students 
would report, but instead 3,000 appeared and 
the police had to be called to keep them in 
line. When the class opened, the policemen 
themselves were the first in line. 


The Office of Education in Washington, 
D. C. has free circulars available on the sub- 
ject. Circular No. 401, August 1956, called 
References for Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language and its supplement dated October 
1958, both prepared by Marjorie C. Johnston 
and Arno Jewett, are valuable booklists for any 
teacher of English. Another good booklist avail- 
able from the Office of Education is called A 
Brief Introduction to Life in the United States, 
under “Teaching Aids for Developing Inter- 
national Understanding.” In the following para- 
graphs I have selected some of the books listed 
in these circulars. They are useful in any Eng- 
lish classes, whether for foreign-born or not. 


Material which comes from The English 
Language Institute at the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, one of the outstanding re- 
search centers for this kind of teaching, in- 
cludes: 

Rojas, Pauline, and others. Fries American Eng- 
lish Series for the Study of English as a 
Second Language. Published by D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1952-57. 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16, Mass. This series runs from 
Book I to Book VI with Teachers Guide for 
each book separately. Content deals with in- 
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formation about everyday life in the United 
States. All English. For grades 4-12. 


Fries, Charles C. Teaching and Learning Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 
1945. $2.00. 


Fries, Charles C. The Structure of English. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1952 (383 
Madison Ave., New York 17) $4.00. 


Lado, Robert and Charles C. Fries. An Intensive 
Course in English. 4 vols. Ann Arbor: U. 
of Michigan Press, 1958. $2.25 each. $9.00 
per set. 

Lessons in Vocabulary. 144 p. 

English Pronunciation. 196 p. 

English Pattern Practices. 338 p. 

English Sentence Patterns. 324 p. 


Lado, Robert. Annotated Bibliography for 
Teachers of English as a Foreign Language. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1955, No. 3. 
Washington 25, D. C., U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1955. 65 cents. 


Fries, Charles C. and Research Staff of the Eng- 
lish Language Institute. English Pronunci- 
ation, Exercises in Sound Segments, Inton- 
ation, and Rhythm. Pub. by George Wahr 
Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1954. 
$3.25 and same as above: Lessons in Vo- 
cabulary. Ten Lessons from An Intensive 
Course in English. $2.00. 





Mrs. Mortensen has degrees in English from 
Smith College and Columbia, with special work 
at the University of lowa, New York Univer- 
sity, and Drake University. 
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Other books on the Office of Education 

Circular 401 include: 

Bumpass, Faye L. We Learn English Series. 
New York, American Book Co., 1958. (55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3) Six books in this 
series have a conversational approach to 
English as a second language for the pri- 
mary grades. 

Boggs, Ralph and Robert J. Dixon. English 
Step by Step with Pictures. New York: Latin 
American Institute Press, 1958. $1.50 ( Ad- 
dress: 2 West 45th Street, New York 36) 
Fifty lessons for beginning students of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. 

Cornelius, Edwin T., Jr. First Lessons in Eng- 
lish 1957 (New America Series, Course 1) 
English Language Services, Inc., 4801 Wis- 
consin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$1.25. Twenty lessons in spoken English, 
using informant-drill technique, or modifi- 
cations thereof. Useful for teaching begin- 
ners. 

Finocchiaro, Mary. Teaching English as a Sec- 
ond Language. New York: Harper & Bros. 
(49 East 33d Street, New York 16) 1958. 
$4.75. Material needed by the teacher of 
English as a second language to guide long- 
term or daily planning for beginning lan- 
guage learners. Examples of language- 
culture lesson units and typical tests. Ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

El Paso Public Schools. A Manual of Aids and 
Devices for Teaching Beginning Non- 
English-Speaking Children. El Paso, Texas. 
1945. Three volumes. $1.00 each. 

Same as above, A Manual of Aids and Devices 
for Teaching Bilingual Children, Grade 
Two, Grade Three, Grade Four, Grade 
Five. Four volumes, $1.50 each. 


King, Harold V. Irregular Verbs: Lessons and 
Oral Drills in the Important English Verb 
Forms. Washington Publications, 1955, 50 
cents. 3915 Military Road, N. W., Wash- 
ington 15, D. C. 
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Kavetsky, Joseph, and others. A Guide to the 
Teaching of English to Puerto Rican Pupils 
in the Junior High Schools. Language Guide 
Series. New York: Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1955. 

Mitchell, Elizabeth Gillilan. Beginning Ameri- 
can English; A Conversational Approach to 
the Study of English. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. $3.30. Written for new- 
comers to the United States, but usable by 
any elementary English student, in class or 
individually. Each unit contains conversa- 
tion, vocabulary, pronunciation, structure, 
and intonation study. 


Smith, Henry Lee, Jr. Linguistic Science and 
the Teaching of English. \nglis Lecture— 
1954. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. $1.50. 

Stevick, Earl W. Helping People Learn English. 
A Handbook for Part-time Teachers of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language. Scarritt College 
Bookstore, Nashville, Tenn. 1955. $1.50. 

Trager, George L. and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 
An Outline of English Structure. 1951. 
$2.00. Order from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 2101 R Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Tucker, Charlotte B. English for Foreign Stu- 
dents, Common Two-Word Verbs with a 
Few Related Idiomatic Expressions, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. Re- 
vised; 1956. 75 cents. 

Wheeler, D. Gonzalez. American English for 
All the World. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster 
Publishing Co. 1957. Two Books, A and 
B, regular and for Catholic schools. Begin- 
ning English on the elementary school level. 
76c. 

These are only a few of the references listed 
by Johnston and Jewett in the circulars pre- 
pared for the Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., which may be obtained on request. 
Besides books, many long-playing records and 
diagnostic tests are listed. 

(Continued on Page 594) 
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Experimental TV for Children 

Going to press in the midst of the sen- 
sational but shallow evaluation of our national 
morality attendant upon the hearings of TV 
quiz show manipulations and the charges and 
counter-charges of who should be blamed for 
the highly paid performance of encyclopedic 
minds, we are happy to be able to write about 
television-with-merit. “What's New,” a new 
children’s series which the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center has been develop- 
ing for the past ten months, began testing last 
month on WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, and five 
other cities in the country. The project is the 
result of a series of conferences with seven 
leading child psychologists dating back to last 
December, as well as a critical look at chil- 
dren's programming by Center Vice President 
for Programs Robert B. Hudson and Center 
children’s program specialists Robert O. Hall 
and Edwin G. Cohen. 

“We found that there were two areas in 
which educational television could provide 
unique service,” Mr. Hudson said. “First, only 
educational television could afford to involve 
a whole national network in an extensive test 
of what children need and are willing to watch 
on television. “Second, educational television 
alone could design its programs just for chil- 
dren without being forced to broaden the pro- 
gram's appeal to include the product-buying 
adults as well.” 

Guided by the special consultants, Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Hall have broken the target 
audience down further, to a particular stage 
of childhood, approximately age seven to 
twelve. 
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TV), Salt Lake City (KUED), Miami 
(WTHS-TV), New Orleans (WYES-TV), 
Philadelphia, (WHYY-TV), and Milwaukee 
(WMVS-TV ). The tests seek information on: 

1. Can Educational television fill the gap 
in programs solely for children? 

2. What age range of children can be in- 
cluded in a target audience? 

3. What are the interests of this audience? 

4. What is the best way to put together a 
program to interest this audience? 


Mr. Cohen and Mr. Hall divided the in- 
terests of the 7 to 12-year-old target audience 
into five groups and then set about having pro- 
grams produced which would enable them to 
put together various combinations of short 
programs in two or three of these categories. 
As a result, educational stations WHYY-TV 
in Philadelphia, WCET in Cincinnati, and 
WGBH-TV in Boston produced programs of 
varying lengths in the first category—the 
child’s interest in the everyday world; e.g., an 
explanation of why certain gadgets and tools 
are used for certain jobs. 

Producing units at WiLL-TV in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and WCET concentrated on the 
child's interest in using his body; e.g., tips by 
sports figures on how to run or catch a ball 
better. Potomac Films of Washington, D. C. 
and WHYY-TV produced programs on the 





*Dr. Jenkins i is Professor of Elementary Edu- 


cation at the University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee 
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The first test of their ideas began October 
26 and will last for five weeks on educational 
stations in Seattle (KCTS), Denver (KRMA- 
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world unfamiliar to the child; e.g., how rockets 
get their push. Station WOSU-TV in Columbus 
and station WKNO-TV in Memphis provided 
shows on ethical relationships; e.g., a puppet 
show in which a stuffy knight learns the em- 
barrassment sometimes caused by boasting. 
Finally, WTTW in Chicago and KQED in San 
Francisco produced programs on appreciation; 
e.g., Children describe the person they imagine 
upon hearing a voice or seeing a mask. 

Each half-hour program is opened and 
closed by animation produced by Graphic Films 
Inc. of Hollywood. The program segments are 
joined by animation or strips using live talent 
prepared at KQED and WQED. 

Educational television's problem in creating 
program material solely for children is compli- 
cated by the difference in interest between 
parents and children. Some parents seem to 
expect that children’s programming on eduica- 
tional television will be something more than 
competitive entertainment. These parents feel 
that educational television viewing cannot be 
just harmless pastime—even if wholesome, that 
there must be a payload of idea freight carried 
in the program. Children expect, and. rightly, 
that their voluntary viewing time will be an 
enjoyable experience. Finding a happy meeting 
ground for these two points of view is part of 
the experiment built around the “What's New” 
series. 

For the tests in the six cities, programs have 
been prepared with three different formats 
which have varying amounts of idea freight and 
differing degrees of motivating devices to en- 
courage continued viewing. Results of these 
tests will be evaluated, and beginning in Janu- 
ary the best combination will be used as the 
basis for the children’s programs seen for two 
months on the 42 coast-to-coast affiliates of 
the Center. This exposure also will be tested, 
and results will be used to develop a series for 
different children’s age groups. Thus, the Center 
eventually will have a fairly permanent set of 
programs for children of all ages. 
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Dr. Orto Schlaak of WMVS-TV, the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School station, is director 
of the research project. 
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Golden Book Encyclopedia 


Golden Book Encyclopedia, edited by Bertha 
Morris Parker. 16 volumes. New York: 
Golden Press, Inc., 1959. $24.95 ($35 after 
December 23, 1959). 

This is an encyclopedia for children below 
tht junior high grades. The format is similar 
to that found in a great number of Golden 
Books: large print, simple Jafiguage, and vivid 
and numerous pictures in eight colors. 

From the one volume sent to us for review 
we can make only tentative judgments and 
assume that it is representative of the other 
fifteen. Volume 7, Gh—Ho contains articles 
on about 100 subjects. These are dealt with 
briefly and in simple language, but with oc- 
casional lapses which will, it is hoped, send a 
child scurrying to a dictionary. For example, 
“Heredity” is discussed in two pages, but two 
of the basic concepts, mutations and hybrids, 
germane to the discussion, are not explained. 
Then, among “Homes,” the examples for the 
U. S. given in pictures are extremes. On the 
other hand, the history of man is summarized 
beautifully in twelve pages of pictures with 
captions, and the section on graphs is succinct 
and clear. 

In our opinion, the Golden Book Encyclo- 
pedia should not be considered a full-blown 
encyclopedia. Ignoring for the moment the 
range of quality found in them, it is not a 
substitute for Compton's, Book of Knowledge, 
Britannica Junior, and so on. In its pages, how- 
ever, a child can find brief answers to questions 
on 1,400 topics, and learn from 375 maps and 
6,000 color pictures, as well as from 22 fact- 
at-a-glance charts. Our volume was sturdily 
bound and printed on stock which should prove 
quite wearable. Among the useful features of 
the encyclopedia is the cross-references found 
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at the end of each essay. At least one reference 
to another essay is given. 


x 


The Children’s Book World 

To assist local groups in discussing the role 
that books play as the groups make local prepa- 
rations or follow-up activities for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, the Children’s Book Council has had 
a bibliographic survey prepared by Dorothy M. 
Broderick. The survey covers the recent litera- 
ture about children’s books that pertain to the 
subject matter of the Conference. It is anno- 
tated and divided into five sections: Character 
Development and the Acquisition of Values 
Through Books; Books Aid the Physically, Men- 
tally, and Emotionally Handicapped; Intergroup 
Relations; Toward a Life of Creativity; and 
Youth Against the Community. 

The bibliography which is titled “The Op- 
portunities That Books Offer” was published 
in the November issue of Junior Libraries. Re- 
prints are available through the Children’s 
Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 
19. Single copies are available free when request 
is accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Quantities are available at cost. 


The winner of the Carnegie Medal as the 
outstanding English children’s book of 1958 
was Tom's Midnight Garden by Philippa 
Pearce. The book was published this fall in the 
United States by Lippincort. 

* * * 


The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Children’s 
Book Award goes this year to Comanche of the 
Seventh by Margaret Leighton (Ariel). This 
award is given on the basis of the votes of boys 
and girls in grades four through eight of the 
Vermont schools. 

* * * 

Children of the Northwest have voted for 
a favorite book and this year their vote, in the 
form of the Young Readers’ Choice Award, 
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was given to Old Yeller by Fred Gipson 
(Harper ). 
* * * 

Word from the American Library Associ- 
ation is that the traditional Newbery-Caldecott 
Banquet to be held in June 1960 will take on 
added glory this year and be called the Chil- 
dren's Book Awards Banquet. In addition to 
the Newbery and Caldecott Medals, the Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Medal will be given to an author 
or illustrator whose books have made a lasting 
contribution to literature for children. Since 
the meeting will be held jointly with the Cana- 
dian Library Association, their two children’s 
book awards will also be given at this time. 


Books for Christmas 


Each year at this time we remind teachers 
that they can do a service for themselves and 
for their pupils by suggesting to parents that 
books make excellent, rewarding gifts for chil- 
dren. We should also like to list some with 
Christmas themes which are available for use 
in class during the holiday season! 

The Christmas Mouse by Elizabeth Wenning 
(Holt) tells how “Silent Night” came to 
be written. 

Our Christmas Story by Mrs. Billy Graham 
(Nelson) is a written version of the story 
told each Christmas to the five Graham chil- 
dren which presents Christmas as the climax 
to the whole Bible. 

Candle Love Feast by Julia Montgomery Feast 
(Coward McCann) tells of the beautiful 
Moravian Christmas service. 

The Long Stocking by Velma Iilsley (Lippin- 
cott) tells of a little girl's discovery of the 
meaning of Christmas. 

The Nutcracker by Daniel Walden (Lippin- 
cott) is a new version of the holiday classic. 

Year of the Second Christmas by Eth Clifford 
( Bobbs-Merrill ) . 

The Baby Jesus by Miriam E. Mason (Mac- 
millan) tells the Christmas story for be- 
ginning readers. 
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The Little Silver House by Jennie D. Lingquist 
(Harper) ends with a great Swedish Christ- 
mas celebration. 

The Baby Dragon by Witold T. Mars ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin) tells of a Christmas Eve mir- 
acle at the cathedral. 

On Christmas Day in the Morning! (Harcourt ) 
is a book of carols, illustrated by Anthony 
Groves-Raines. 

And It Was So and The Lord Will Love Thee 
are two books for pre-schoolers, illustrated 
by Tasha Tudor. 

> 7. . 

The well-known and useful UNESCO 
Christmas cards this year include a series, “Chil- 
dren and Their Animal Playmates of Five 
Lands” by the well-loved children’s book artist- 
author Bettina. You can write for your folder- 
order form from the US. Committee for 
UNICEF—Greeting Cards, P. O. Box 22, 
Church Street Station, New York 8, N. Y. The 
cause deserves your support. 


x 


Children’s Book Clubs 
The Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club 
have announced these selections for December: 
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Intermediate Division: (ages 8-12 years) The 
Secret of Crossbone Hill by Wilson Gage 
- (World). The accompanying bonus selec- 
tion is Science in Your Own Backyard by 
Elizabeth K. Cooper (Harcourt, Brace ). 
Primary Division: (ages 5-8 years) Rusty 
Rings a Bell by Franklyn M. Branley and 
Eleanor K. Vaughan (Crowell). The bonus 
selection is The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


x 


Carnival of Books 
Here is the “Carnival of Books” schedule 


for December. Dates given are for broadcast on 
WMAQ, Chicago. Check your local station fos 
date and time of broadcast in your city. 


December 6 Enemy at the Gates by Rita 


Ritchie (Dutton) 

You Come Too by Robert Frost 
(Holt) 

Time for Lisa by Rebecca Cau- 
dill (Nelson) 

Stormy by Jim Kjelgaard 
( Holiday ) 


December 13 


December 20 


December 27 


IDEA INVENTORY 
(Continued from Page 590) 


Some of the publishers who offer work in 
this field are: 


Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Regents Publishing Co., 45 East 17th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Saxon Press, 207 East 37th Street, New York 
City. 

Washington Publications, 3915 Military Road, 
N. W., Washington 15, D. C. 

as well as the firms of Henry Holt and Co., 
Longmans, Green, Macmillan, and Thomas 
Y. Crowell, all in New York City. 
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Edited by MABEL F. ALTSTETTER 


Mabel F. Altstetter, Professor of English, Emeritus, Miami University (Ohio), lecturer 
and writer in the field of CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING; Editor, Adventuring with 


Books, 1956. 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books of science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark is head of the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and a member of 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS (National Council of Teachers of 


English, 1956). 

Poetry 

The Reason for the Pelican. By John Ciardi. Il- 
lustrated by Madeline Gekiere. Lippincott, 

1959. $3.00 ( All ages) 

When a real poet turns his ability to creat- 
ing nonsense verse for children, something good 
is bound to come and it has in this book. What 
fun awaits the listener! The poems are perfect 
for reading aloud. 

It is interesting to see this side of a brilliant 
critic and poet. His verses are childlike with 
thoroughgoing nonsense in word and idea. One 
has a feeling that he enjoyed the creating of the 
verse. The publisher has made a distinguished 
book with format and illustrations worthy of 
the verses. A 


. Lucy McLocket. By Phyllis McGinley. Draw- 
ings by Helen Stone. Lippincott, 1959. 
$3.00. (3-7). 

The growing list of enchanting books for 
children by Phyllis McGinley has a worthy ad- 
dition in this collection of sprightly verses tell- 
ing the story of Lucy who was a model child 
until she lost her first tooth. After that she be- 
gan to lose everything including her mother. 
Everything turns out all right in the end but 
not until Lucy had had some harrowing and 
hilarious experiences. The interpolated prose at 
intervals is not effective. A 
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Fiction 

The Singing Town. By Thorjorn Egner. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Translated by Evelyn 
Ramsden and Leila Berg. Macmillan, -1959. 


Kardemoma was a town where everybody 
liked to sing. Tobias the weatherman, a police- 
man, a baker, Remo and his dog Bonnie, a 
sharp-tongued spinster called Aunt Sophie, and 
three not-too-bad robbers who kept a lion for 
a pet. All loved music and made a great deal of 
it. The songs are set to music in the back of 
the book. 

American children can 
enjoy for the first time 
this favorite of Norwe- 
gian children. The Minis- 
try of Church and Educa- 
tion awarded the book 
first prize in 1955 but it is 
only now available in 
English. The book is non- 
sense at its best. A 


Margaret Mary Clark 
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The Little Silver House. By Jennie D. Lind- 
quist. Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper, 
1959. $2.75. (8-12). 


fare OE 


THE LITTLE 
SULV ER HOUSE 


The main value of this book lies in the 
warm and understanding portrayal of a family 
of first generation Americans who have come 
from Sweden and have kept many of the old 
customs while adapting themselves to their new 
home. The story centers around Nancy who be- 
cause of the illness of her mother spends the 
fall and winter with her Swedish grandparents. 
There are numbers of children, relatives, and 
animals for the reader to enjoy. The simple 
pleasures of the children and the quiet life of 
the adults impart an idyllic quality to the book. 

This book continues the story of Nancy in 
The Golden Name Day which dealt with her 
spring and summer The sensitive, imaginative 
child is very real and very loveable. A 


Alligator Crossing. By Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas. John Day, 1959. $3.50. (10-14). 
This is the fourth in a new series, “Your 

Fair Land,” which deals with our national 

parks. Everglades National Park is the scene of 

the tense and dramatic story of a rejected child 
named Henry Banks who runs away from his 
desolate home and finds himself in the company 
of an outlaw alligator hunter. They hunt by 
night and hide in dense coves in mangrove 
swamps during the day. Henry finds a certain 
kinship between himself and the wild animals 
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and birds and comes to a maturity and under- 
standing of himself which he had not known 
before. 

Mrs. Douglas knows the area well. She im- 
parts to the reader a sense of participation in 
the life of our only tropical park. It is the story 
of a river as well as the story of a boy. For the 
vast swamp is really a river made up of many 
streams which ebb and flow with the tide. The 
‘great area, eighty miles wide in some places, is 
made up of open water, swamps, mangrove 
jungles, and grassy flats. Deer, bears, alligators, 
panthers, opossums, pelicans, and other tropical 
waterfowl are plentiful. The author gives a 
great deal of history of the region and shows 
the efforts of our government to conserve the 
wildlife of the park. The book is highly recom- 
mended both as a good story and as enriching 
information about a little known area of the 
United States. A 


Recollection Creek. By Fred Gipson. Drawings 
by Carl Burger. Harper; 1959. $2.95. (10 
up). 

Fred Gipson, author of Old Yaller, has re- 
vised Recollection Creek so that it is in simpler 
form than its original printing. It is a hilarious 
book and a wise one. 

The burning of the schoolhouse set Jay 
and Hopper of the Creach clan free to wander 
and explore in pioneer Texas. Each chapter is 
an episode told with the richness of experience 
that only actual knowledge of the frontier could 
produce. There is boy mischief and busyness 
that reminds one of Huck and Tom but there 
is a freshness and rugged living that only 
Texans knew on the late frontier. No textbook 
could give the understanding that this book 
has to offer. Mr. Gipson lived through many of 
the experiences in the Texas hill country that 
he writes about. The illustrations are just right 
for the book and that is high praise. 

A 

Charles Dickens: His Life. By Catherine Owens 
Peare. Illustrated by Douglas Gorseline. 
Holt, 1959. $2.75. (10-13) 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


As absorbingly written as a story book, 
Charles Dickens’ life should appeal to even the 
younger children who have been introduced to 
his Christmas Carol, Magic Fishbone or Oliver 
Twist. Dickens’ childhood was blighted by his 
loving but irresponsible father's extravagance 
and imprisonment for debt which forced the 
boy to do factory work in between periods of 
schooling. The dreary years sparked Dickens’ 
ambition to achieve success, and developed a 
social consciousness toward the evils of his 
day which his later writing did much to im- 
prove. True to the details of Dickens’ life, Miss 
Peare presents them in such a way that they 
will capture the interest of younger readers. 
Fine black-and-white drawings by Douglas Gor- 
seline suggest the art work of Cruikshank, one 
of Dickens’ popular illustrators. Cc 


Daniel Webster. By Alfred Steinberg. Illustra- 
ted by Leonard Vosburgh. Putnam, 1959. 
$2.50 
The frail ninth child of Captain Ebenezer 

Webster was fortunate to be born in a family 

where the parents made every sacrifice to edu- 

cate their children. Daniel finished at Dart- 
mouth and became a lawyer. His rise to politi- 
cal and professional fame proved meteoric 
though he tragically missed the presidency 
which was his greatest ambition. His profes- 
sional career during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century brought him in contact with 
the great figures of five decades in the early 
growth of the United States. His greatest 
achievement, the support of Clay's Compromise 

of 1850, is credited with giving “the country a 

ten-year breathing spell before the Civil War.” 

The author captures the many facets of Web- 

ster’s character and achieves a truly stirring pic- 

ture of both the man and his times. C 


On Foot to the Arctic: The Story of Samuel 
Hearne. By Ronald Syme. Illustrated by 
William Stobbs. Morfow, 1959. $2.75 
(11-14) 

The harsh life of a British midshipman in 
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the 1700's had little appeal for young Samuel 
Hearne, and an adventurous future with the 
Hudson Bay Company was more to his taste. 
Hearne’s great contribution was the result of 
his exploration of the little known northern 
territory when a company-sponsored search for 
copper brought him afoot into the Arctic Zone. 
His exact and accurate maps and memoirs of 
his travels were an outstanding contribution to 
the world of his time. The rugged life in the 
North, the dealings with Indians, who were 
often treacherous and brutal, shortened Hearne’s 
life, but not the greatness of his feat as the first 
white man to ever reach the Arctic on foot. 
€ 

Thoreau of Walden Pond. By Sterling North. 

Illustrated by Harve Stein. Houghton Miff- 

lin, 1959. $1.95. (11-15) 

“Thoreau was one of the first true conser- 
vationists in America” and he had a vision of 
national preserves “not for idle sport or food, 
but for inspiration and our own true recre- 
ation.” His love of the out-of-doors and in- 
dependence in pursuing the way of life he loved 
are delightfully set forth in this biography of a 
true individualist in tune with nature. Graduate 
of Harvard, small business man, and author of 
the classic Walden, his life will appeal to 
younger readers because of his immense capa- 
city to enjoy boating on the Concord river, 
camping trips, and the cabin life at Walden 
Pond. Excerpts from Walden have been ap- 
pended to the biography to “give the reader a 
taste of Thoreau’s genius and a hunger to read 
his works.” Numerous two tone illustrations are 
exceptional in quality and attractiveness. 

, C 
Patriot Doctor: The Story of Benjamin Rush. 

By Esther M. Douty. Messner, 1959. $2.95. 

(11-16) 

“Doctor, teacher, patriot and humanitarian,” 
Benjamin Rush was one of the great figures of 
the Revolutionary period and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. His personal life 
was one of constant setbacks and successes, in 
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following a profession that was still in its in- 
fant stage. Serving as a doctor with Washing- 
ton’s troops, he coped with epidemic diseases of - 
typhoid and smallpox that crippled the patriot 
army. Rush’s biography offers an eye-opening 
picture of the health problems of colonial days, 
especially when epidemics struck. His contribu- 
tions as a patriot, his work with Thomas Paine 
to rouse the desire for independence, make this 
a book of unusual scope as well as an outstand- 
ing personal record of a brave and outspoken 
man. C 


Science 
Weather in Your Life. By Irving Adler. Illus- 

trated by Peggy and Ruth Adler. Day, 1959. 

$3.00 (10-up) 

“How we study, forecast, outwit, and even 
change the weather is the subject of this book.” 
It gives simple and comprehensive information 
on all phases of weather, organized under 
interest-rousing topical headings. Diagrams of 
weather phenomena are exceptionally clear, as 
are the photographs of cloud formations and 
weather forecasting instruments. A final section 
on Long-Time Weather includes the 1956 pro- 
posed theory as to causes of the Ice Ages. Well- 
indexed and absorbingly presented. cj 


Realm of Numbers. By Isaac Asimov. Diagrams 
by Robert Belmore. Houghton, 1959. $2.75 
(1l-up). 


With the science of mathematics a growing 
interest even among elementary readers, Realm 
of Numbers makes a very definite contribution. 
It is partly a history of mathematics, especially 
in its earlier development, and the description 
and explanation of how to use an abacus is a 
masterpiece of clarity. Using basic mathematical 
procedures, the author also interprets the 
reasons behind their application, and concludes 
the book with the theory of “transfinite num- 
bers.” The book is so broad in scope that a few 
chapters will be beyond most elementary and 
junior high readers, but there is much that they 
can follow with both pleasure and profit. 


Cc 
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The Voyage of the Beagle. By Charles Darwin. 
Abridged by Millicent Selsam. Illustrated 
by Anthony Ravielli. Harper, 1959. $3.95. 
A timely and distinguished abridgment of 

Charles Darwin's five-year-long voyage around 
the world places this remarkable diary within 
the understanding and interest of younger 
readers. Millicent Selsam has reduced the text 
about one half and written a fine interpretative 
introduction to each of the chapters. The 
reader can sense the growth of the young nat- 
uralist as a true scientist during the progress of 
his journey. “He found problems where so many 
others found only facts.” Anthony Ravielli’s 
beautifully detailed drawings are a perfect ac- 
companiment to the text. Cc 


The True Book of Your Body and You. By 
Alice Hinshaw. Illustrated by Frances Eck- 
art. Children’s Press, 1959. $2.00. (7-9) 
One of the very simplest introductions to 

physiology describes the structure and function- 

ing of the human body so that younger children 
will gain a general comprehension of how 
muscles, bones, nerves, senses, etc., serve them. 

Action-filled, often humorous illustrations com- 

bine with simple diagrams to give children a 

useful insight into the wonders of their bodies, 

and of the spirit, too, which makes each human 
being “different from all other living things.” 
Cc 

Strange Partners. By Sigmund A. Lavine. Illus- 
trated by Gloria Stevens. Little, Brown, 
1959. $2.75. (10-up). 

Strange Partners offers excellent examples 
of cooperation between various animals, insects, 
birds, and forms of sea life for purposes of food, 
shelter, or safety. Familiar illustrations include 
the fruit-seed-animal relationship, the carbon 
dioxide-oxygen exchange between green plants 
and animals, the ants and aphids, etc. while 
more unique ones describe the sponge and crab, 
yucca and yucca moth, ostrich and zebra. The 
increasing call for information on cooperation 
in nature makes this a welcome and worthwhile 


addition. i 
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Otus: the Story of a Screech Owl. By Robert 
McClung. Illustrated by Lloyd Sandford. 
Morrow, 1959. $2.50. (7-10) 

In his newest life-cycle story, Mr. McClung 
tells of Orus and his mate and the four little 
screech owls who hatched in the nest. The 
youngsters flourish on a diet of insects, frogs, 
and small animals, but two are killed by a 
hungry cat and a fox. Young Otus survives his 
often dangerous surroundings and soon finds his 
own mate. Outstanding illustrations, many in 
three colors, make this a most attractive book, 
and the large print text tells an absorbing tale 
which should stimulate children’s interest in 
nature. Cc 


People and Places. By Margaret Mead. Illus- 
trated. World Pub. 1959. $4.95 (12-up). 
The Associate Curator of the American 

Museum of Natural History offers a provocative 

introduction to anthropology for younger 

readers. Centered first around the beliefs of 
primitive people and their way of life, she pre- 


sents a cross-section of many cultures: Eskimo, 
Plains Indian, Ashanti, Balinese and Minoan. 
The final part of the book, Man Asks About 
Man, leaves the reader with fresh awareness that 
many of the developments in present society are 
the outgrowth of man’s upward climb through 
sixty centuries. Distinguished presentation, and 
the lavish use of color illustration make this one 
of the most attractive and outstanding “in- 
formational” books of the year. 
Cc 

Who Lives in a Field. By Duryea Morton. Illus- 

trated by Douglas Howland. Coward Mc- 

Cann, 1959. $3.00 (9-12). 

Six little animal families of the fields hunt 
for their food and shelter, each constantly alert 
either as the hunter or the hunted. In the field 
live the barred owl, white-footed mouse, short- 
tailed shrew, woodchuck, cottontail rabbit, and 
gray fox families. Appealing and detailed na- 
ture tales of each separate animal group are in- 
terrelated “to show that no creature lives by it- 
self, but is closely bound to its environment, 
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the seasons and other animals” dwelling in the 
same area. This distinctive contribution on 
animal interdependence is illustrated’ with 
black-and-white drawings which are large and 
full of life and action. Cc 


Your Heart and How It Works. By Herbert S. 
Zim. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. Mor- 
row, 1959. $2.50 (9-12) 

In the customary and attractive large print 
format, Dr. Zim gives fine information on the 
structure and functioning of the human heart, 
and contrasts and compares the circulatory sys- 
tem in man with that of other species in the 
animal kingdom. Timely information on 
diseases and care of the heart concludes this use- 
ful book, which is generously illustrated with 
excellent diagrams, charts, and drawings. 

Cc 

Rockets—Missiles—Satellites and Space 

Satellites and Space Probes. By Erik Bergaust. 
Illustrated. Putnam, 1959. $2.50. (9-up). : 
Erik Bergaust’s newest title will be im- 

mensely valuable in meeting the calls for in- 

formation on the man-made satellites. Topically 
arranged, the author describes the Sputnik and 

Lunik programs and each of the U. S. programs, 

and illustrates his material with fine photo- 

graphs and charts. One most helpful chart shows 
the orbit paths of nine U.S. and Soviet satel- 
lites, and provides information concerning their 
height, orbit time, dates of launching, and in 
four cases, the dates when they fell. 

Cc 

Rocketry Through the Ages. By Donald Cox 
and Michael Stoiko. Illustrated by W. A. 
Kocher. Winston, 1959. $2.95 (10-14). 
Beginning with the ancient Alexandrian 

mathematician who first conceived the idea of 

a rocket engine, the authors highlight signifi- 

cant developments in rocketry to our own day 

and projects still to be developed. An interest- 
ing appendix lists “Historical Highlights in 

Rocketry” dating from 1232 through 1959. Full 

page color illustrations accompany each page of 

text. 
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BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 
21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 
11, California 


November 4, 1959 
Mr. J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary 
National Council of Teachers of English 
704 South Sixth Str. 
Champaign, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Hook: 


The Asia Foundation’s Books for Asian Students Program had sent, by April of this year, 
over one million books and a quarter of a million journals to thousands of recipients in Asia 
As was mentioned last year in our progress report, program materials are of a selective nature 
meeting rigid criteria and are sent to recipients with known, definite needs. 


In April, as Chief of the Foundation’s book program I visited Asia for eight weeks to gain 
a firsthand knowledge of the distribution end of the program. During this trip I talked with 
many civic leaders about the progress of education and the specific needs for books. Several 


ideas for streamlining the program for a more effective operation and ideas for additional book 
projects evolved. 


An example of a book project that developed may be of interest to you. The Federation of 
Malaya is served by fifteen teacher-training institutions. These schools train almost all the 
teachers who, in the future, will serve the primary and secondary schools of Malaya. Mr. J 
E. Tod, Director of Teacher-Training in the Ministry of Education, has discussed the book and 
journal needs of these schools: with the Foundation personnel in Kuala Lumpur. Titles in edu- 
cation, geography, history, arts and crafts, reference books—titles in all categories usetul to 
educators—are needed because these schools have very few books. An ambitious project was 
proposed. The foundation’s book program was asked to furnish each of these schools, over 
a period of time, with a basic library of 2,500 volumes. 


This project and other new ones such as those to assist education in North Borneo and 
Sarawak, together with growing commitments for books in other Asian countries made in the 
past five years, require the program each year to seek cooperation of individuals who are in 
touch with sources of books. 


The participation of national organizations has been a major source of books for the pro- 
gram. It is our hope that your organization will be able to participate this year, through a 
nationally sponsored project. This may take the form of publicity to your membership 


through your media, regional projects or any other activity which fits into your national 
program. 


Sincerely yours 
Carlton Lowenberg 


Chief, Book Program 





from NCTE 


DENOVER-GEPPERT eB 


MEDITERRANEAN MYTHOLOGY—This newest addition 
to maps available through the NCTE is in full color, on plas- 
ticized paper. Excellent reference and background for study 
of mythology—attractive addition to your classroom at all times. 
Area covered is from France, to London, to the Black Sea, to 
the African Coast. Insets include map of Athens, Ancient 
Rome; Greek and Roman names of the gods. 64” x 44” $7.00 
($5.60*) 


U.S. LITERARY-PICTORIAL MAP—Shows the location 
of the great literary centers in the United States. Particularly 
valuable in connection with the study of America’s literature 
Durable, plasticized paper; six colors. 350 literary titles, 3 inset 
maps, 1000 authors. 64” x 44” $7.00 ($5.60*) 


CHILDREN’S LITERARY MAP OF LONDON—This gaily 
colored map shows famous streets, buildings, and parks. 26” x 
22” $1.75 ($1.50*) 


EDUCATIONAL ILLUSTRATORS 


IVANHOE—Contains 14 line drawings highlighting the im- 
portant scenes of Sir Walter Scott's classic. Black ink on heavy 
buff stock. 35” x 22” $1.25 


EVANGELINE-— An excellent visual representation of Long- 
fellow’s famous story. Black ink on heavy buff stock. 31” x 22” 
$1.25 


17 STATE LITERARY MAPS 


Literary Map of lowa $1.00 Literay Map of Florida 

Literary Map of Illinois $1.00 Literary Map of Indiana 

Literary Map of Minnesota $1.00 Literary Map of Virginia 

Literary Map of Missouri $1.00 Literary Map of Louisiana 
Literary Map of Kentucky $1.00 


*Indicates member's prices 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF Rida. Seas HEN. 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET +-++++++++ + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





HE SAYS, “WAIT ‘TILL YOU SEE THE 
WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM!” 


Important News 
in Educational Publishing! 


A full revision of 

the McKee Language Series, 
the national leader among 
elementary English textbooks .. . 


English for Meaning 


McKEE . HARRISON . McCOWEN 


Grades 3-6 


now available 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston 
new sales office: 423 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICES NEW YORK 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL DALLAS | PALO ALTO 
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